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I am very much attached to my old Dutch Reformed Church, and at the same time I belong 
to the Church Universal.—President Roosevelt to Charles Wagner (from McClure’s). 


Che Cnity of the Church of Christ 


(Sentiments contributed for this issue of 7he Congregationalist) | 





Turning our thoughts from points of difference, let all Christians dwell upon the 
fundamental truths of the faith common to all. In charity and humility allow the Holy 
Spirit to do his work in drawing us together. Then whatever form of unity God wills, 
will come in his good time.—WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 


The reason for Christian union in Christian work is simple. The schism which 
‘ divides the Christian people into competing bands is a deadly sin. The body of Christ 
is rent and maimed by these divisions; the church is crippled and enfeebled. We ought 

to repent of this sin and do works meet for repentance. 
—WASHINGTON GLADDEN, Moderator Congregational National Council. 


All churches which. acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour constitute the 
one body of which he is the head. The duty of the hour for each church is such ample 
| tolerance for other churches as it claims for itself; hearty sympathy with and appreciation 
of their contributions to the kingdom, and such practical co-operation with them as may 
promise to further the common aim. This will be the “ Unity of the Spirit;”’ it may 
lead to a larger outward unity.—EDWARD G. ANDREWS, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Closer union of evangelical churches must emphasize the doctrines in which they 
agree, and this would make prominent the truths that the world has the greatest need 
to know.-——-JAMES D. MOFFAT, Moderator Presbyterian General Assembly. 


God tolerates, and even blesses the work of a divided church, but I am sure He 
needs a consecrated and united church for the speedy salvation of the world. 





- -F, a ee | AGG, President General Conference Methodist Protestant Church. 
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Will the Laymen Stand by the 
Ministers 


In connection with the notice of the work 
of the Massachusetts state evangelistic com- 
mittee which appeared in a recent issue of 
The Congregationalist I feel that there ought 
to be public recognition of the response of the 
pastors of the state to the appeal of the com- 
mittee. Of the seventy or more men heard 
from only two have declined our call, and 
these men express sincere regret that circum- 
stances will prevent them from entering upon 
such work. All the letters reveal a sympa- 
thetic interest in this movement and a touch- 
ing desire to be of some help. To read many 
of these letters is to receive a spiritual quick- 
ening! They refute the charge sometimes 
made by professional evangelists that the 
ministry is not evangelistic. Most of the let- 
ters, it is true, reveal an honest sense of un- 


fitness for this work, but all give expression 
toa great heart yearning for evangelistic 
power and efficiency. 

These letters also prove that our ministers 
are consecrated and self-sacrificing.. They love 
their work; they are deeply concerned for the 
spiritual welfare of men and they are willing 
to make any sacrifice that they may be of more 
service to the churches. One letter received 
from a prominent and busy pastor is charac- 
teristic of all. His church had said to him, 
“*Go slow.” ‘All the same” he writes, ‘I 
think you may include me.” 

I submit that these letters are a most hope 
ful sign in the life of the Church. They ought 
to bring fresh courage to the heart of every 
lover of the Church. They lead one to ask 
the question, Will the laity of the churches 
stand by the ministers in their ambitions for 
an evangelistic church? 

F. 8S. HUNNEWELL, 
ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Reading, Mass. 











IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 





The Christian Doctrine 


By GEORGE BARKER STEVENS 


and illuminating manner. 


God’s Choice of Men 


By REV. W. R. RICHARDS, D. D. 


as suggestive models ’’—7he Outlook. 


Telling Bible Stories 


By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


The Use of the Scriptures in Theology 
By WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE, D. D. 


‘* Dr. Clarke is always clear, sincere, courageous and gentle.”—The Watchman. 
* Equal to the best productions of this author.” — The Outlook. 


A New Volume in the International Theological Library 


This book presents a Biblical, historical and constructive discussion of this doctrine in an able 


Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 


“This volume of sermons is characterized by clearness of thought and a quiet courage of con- 
viction. They are worth reading by laymen for their spiritual instructiveness and by clergymen 


The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel 
By REV. WILLIAM SANDAY, D. D.. 


‘*No one who wishes to know the latest and best that has been said on this subject can afford 
to be ignorant of Dr. Sanday’s work.’’—Christian Work and Evangelist. 


“It would be well for the makers of Sunday school lessons to study this book.” — The Outlook. 
“It should be placed in Sunday school and other school libraries.” — The Watchman. 


$1.00 net, postage 10 cents 


of Salvation 


$2.50 net, postage 20 cents 


A Study of Scripture 


$1.50 net, postage 15 cents 


$1.75 net, postage 16 cents 


$1.25 net, postage 13 cents 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 











E FIisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis ; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT VU. Fisk & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Pith Avenue, New York 


ds t 8 to coll . schools, families. 
Siruee parents 4 schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





~ Marwe, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ba ae Srevint for traction, nen and for those whe 
are not. N. T. Greek. Addi- 
be gual eturer r eapgunes 28 4g 08, 
elp. 7 opens . For e, 
etc., apply bag President Davin EACH. sat 





HARTFORD fasssasiseast 
THEOLOGICAL 
srecmigce, te gen erect SEMINARY 


Bopt 261 1908. spogy., Opeam DEAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL 4,273? Atiss. 


A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 








Rev. J. H. Pilisbury, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins ite 98th year Sept. 80, 1905. 


For catal , map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
ee No 3, courses of study, | ips, and special 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





"THE EXTENSION OF BIBLIGAL STUDY 


THE INSTITUTE OF FIFTY COURSES 
(po ular and professional) for 


SACRED LITERATURE ministers, Sunday. school teach- 
7 parents, and 


(Continuing sone oe 
extension blical ud 
The\American Institute of fy in the home, the church, or the 
Sacred Laterature) communi Private study 
class work or lectures. Send 
or for Announcements. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO 


4 November 1905 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FUREIGN 
Miesions, Congregational House, Bostop, Frank H. 

iggin, freastirer; John G. Hosiner, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second Sc.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Ome Bison sey Beg dy 
Fourth Ave, and 22nd St., New York, N. Y. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations waa subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to esters and 
ae shouldbe addre _. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

, Editorial Secreiary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D: ’ Corresponding Secretary ; Don O Sheiton, Asso- 
ciate "Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOUIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic aud educaticnal at the South 
and in the deat meme | the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregatioval House ; Chicago office, 153 La 

Salle'St. Donations may be sent ‘to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York Cit J. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCG BUILDING SociETy, 
ite in ards, 1. D. kw oe and parsonages. Rev. Charies 

H. Rich retary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary £: meritus; Otnering £. Hope, Treasurer, 103 
East 22nd St , New York, N.Y. Rev. ? W. Newell, 152 
Washington St., “anee, Ill. ; Rev. G. A. Hoon, Congre- 

tional House, Bosto Mass, ; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
: ot C, A. B Building. 8 Sab Francisco, ‘Gal., Field secre- 
aries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional College es and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. ‘ead, Correspondirg Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congre — House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Bostou, Wil- 
cr Scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 

J. Hi. Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

rer he Pe dikes onary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schovis nae y= 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by a from the 
Business Department. All contri ons from churches, 
Sunday ig and individuals go directly for mission- 


ary wor! 
the B ess Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim ‘ren publishes Tae ‘Congregationalst and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda: 
ag papers, books for Sunday school and home read. 
, Revords and Requisites fur churches and Sunday 
o0is, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
eer for periodicals should be sent to the 
& Pub. Socie yi those from Ohio and al) states 
poi < “i Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Uhurches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; j Segeee?: ev. Wm. a Tae, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St ; Treasure: 

Samuel B. Forbes, "206 Wetherstela Ave., Hartford, re 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, suamaperene 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretar , Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational emg devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and sup eget mainly by the tw of New Engiand. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Kostou Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solic ted. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. Sates gational House, Rév. F &. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Joit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion; offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

et a in Massachusetts and in other states. 

nyregationa!l House, Boston. Rev. Charies 
B. bios Secretion 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
boner solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Treasurer, 704 Sears meg > Apply for aid to 

FE. Tineke 60 Congregational Ho 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Cengrsensienst 
Churches and Sunday Sch “4 in  Soston and its we 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; v. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
OMAN#S BOARD OF MIS810NS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


eon HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 


regational ag Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
Sa Sites er Sh retary. , 


Sherman, Home Secre 
THs ¥ WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S Fete 6 Society of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 hen ag Ty onal Boston. iss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville 8 Ba Roxbury. 








Institute of Musical Art 


of the Se! of New York 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 





Opened October 11,1905. Established and endowed 
for the thorough education of ae students ad 
music. the f teache: 
the J Registrar, 63 Fifth Avenue, N-E. Cor. Aah Buoet 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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TWO WAYS OF STUDYING 


THE 


LIFE OF CHRIST IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


CVhich wili YOV use in 1906? 











The International Way is to use selected incidents 
from the Gospels to teach religious truth. During the 
first half of 1904 these incidents were selected from the 
first three Gospels. During the first half of 1905 they 
were taken from the Gospel of John, and during the whole 
of 1906 they are to be taken from the first three Gospels 
again. This method undoubtedly accomplishes the pur- 
pose of the Lesson Committee in the best possible manner. 
It may give great familiarity with certain events in Christ’s 
life, but, because it does not use all four Gospels together, 
it cannot possibly give a complete and connected view of 
His life as a whole. 


The Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Way is to 
study the whole life of Christ, connectedly trom the four 
Gospels. This gives the scholars a comprehensive and 
complete outline view of His life from His birth to His 
ascension, with all its various incidents and teachings in 
their proper places. Such study is invaluable in giving 
one a satisfactory acquaintance with the work of Christ, 
and with the contents of the four Gospels. One good 
old deacon said, “ 7 have been in Sunday school all my life, 
but have learned more about the life of Christ from these 
dessons than in all the rest of the time put together.’ Many 
others have had a like experience. 





The Difference Between These Two Methods of study may he 
seen in part by comparing the following outlines of the first fifteen or 
more lessons in each course. The gaps in the International course show 
the portions of Christ’s life omitted in the first quarter. Similar omis- 
sions occur in subsequent quarters. The brackets show where two 
lessons in the International course take the place of one in the other 
course. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE STUDY UNION 








Title. The Words and Works of Jesus | Title. The Life of Christ from the 
from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Four Gospels. In Nine Parts, 


First Quarter. First Quarter. 


. PartlI. The Thirty Years of Pri- 
vate Life. ‘The Period of Growth and 
Discipline. 


1. THe Birt or JoHn THE Baptist. 
The Preparation for the Coming of 
Christ Completed. (Lu. 1: 5-25, 
57-So.) 


1. THe SHepHerns Finp Jesus, Lu. 2:] 2. Tur Brrtu or Curist. The Word 
1-20. (Read Mt. 1: 1-25; Lu. 1: Made Flesh. (Mt. 1: 18-25; Lu. 
1-80.) 1: 26-56; 2: 1-20; Jo.1: 1-18.) 


2. THe Wisk Men Finn Jesus. 
Mt. 2: 1-12. (Read Lu. 2: 3. Tue CuItpHoop anv YouTuH oF 

21-38.) P Jesus. His Growth and Training. 

3. Tue Boy Jesus. Lu. 2: 40-52. (Mt. 2: 1-233; Lu. 2: 21-52.) 
(Read Mt. 2: 13-23; Lu. 2:39) 


Part Il. The Opening Events of 
Christ’s Ministry. The Work of John 
the Baptist, and the Beginnings of Faith 
in Jesus. Time, about nine months. 


4. Tue Preacuinc or Joun THE Bap- 
tTist. ‘The Messiah’s Coming An- 


nounced. (Lu. 3: 1-18.*) 
4. THe Baptism or Jesus. Mk. 
1: 1-11. (Read Mt, 3: 1-17; _ 7” 
Lu. 3: 1-22 % 3 7% 5. Tue Barrism AND TEMPTATION OF 


ay Jesus. His Final Preparation for 
5- THe Temptation or Jesus, Mt. His Work. (Mt. 3: 13—4: 11.) 
4: 1-11. (Read Mk. 1: 12, 13; 


Lu. 4: 1-13.) 


6. Tue First Five Dutscipres. The 
Jeginnings of Faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah. (Jo. 1: 19—2: 12.) 


Part lil* The Early Judean Min- 
istry. Christ’s Presentation of Himself 
to the Nation and His Rejection by the 
Jewish Leaders. ‘Time, about eight 
months. 


* Note. — References always include par- 
allel passages. 








7. Curist BeGinninG His Purtric Min- 
istRY. His Authority Questioned 
in Jerusalem. (Jo. 2: 13—3: 15.) 


8. Curtst In JuDEA AND SAMARIA. 
The Baptismal Ministry, and the 
Withdrawal to Galilee. (Jo. 3: 
22—4: 42) 


Part IV. The First Period of 
the Galilean Ministry. The Gospel 
Preached throughout Galilee, Great Popu- 
larity Won, and Bitter Hostility Aroused. 


g- Curist Becinninc Work in GALI- 
Lek. His Preaching in the Syna 
gogues, and His Rapidly Growing 
Fame. (Mt. 4: 12-17; Lu. 3: 19, 
20; 4: 14-30; Jo. 4: 43-54.) 


6. Jesus CALLING FISHERMEN. Lu. . 
5: 1-11. (Read Mt, 4: 18-22; 10. THe First Preacuinc Tour. The 
Mk. 1: 16-203; Lu. 4: 14-31.) Four Called, Many Miracles 
Wrought, and Great Crowds 
Gathered. (Mt.4: 13-16; Mk. 1: 
16-453; 5: I-11.) 


7. A Day or MIRACLES IN CAPER- 
NAUM. Mk. 1: 21-34. (Read 
Mt. 8: 14-17; Mk. 1: 35-45; 
Lu. 43 31-41.) 


8. Jesus’ Power To Forcive. Mk.| 11. THe PxHarisegs Finpinc Fautt 


2: 1-12. (Read Mt.g: 2-8; Lu. 5: with Jesus. The Beginnings of 

17-26.) Opposition in Galilee. (Mk. 2: 
I-22.) 

(See Lesson 2 in Second Quarter.) 12, THe SABBATH QugsTion. The Phari- 


sees Plotting to Kill Jesus. (Mk. 
2: 23-3: 6; Jo. §: 1-18.) 


13. Review or Lessons 1-12. 


Second Quarter. 

Part V. The Second Period of 
the Galilean Ministry. The Twelve 
Chosen, Preaching Continued, and Oppo- 
sition Increased. ‘l'ime, about ten months. 


14. THe CHoosinc oF THE TweELvr. 
Christ Beginning to Organize His 
Kingdom. (Mt.12: 15-21; Mk. 3: 
7-194; Lu, 6: 12-19.) 


Mt. 5: 1-16. (Read Mk. 3: 
13-19; Lu. 6: 12-26.) ‘ 

10. THe TonGuk AND THE TEMPER. 
Mt. 5: 33-48. (Read Mt. 5: 
17-32; Lu. 6: 27-36.) 


15. THe SeRMON ON THE Mount. The 
Subjects and Laws of Christ's 
Kingdom. (Mt. ch. 5.) 


g. Jesus Tetts Wo Arr Biessep. | 


11. Review. 


12, TEMPERANCE Lesson. Prov. 23: 
29-35. (Read Gen. g: 18-27.) 

16. THe SERMON ON THE Mount (Con- 
TINUED). Right Conduct toward 
God. (Mt. ch. 6.) 


Second Quarter. 


1. Tuk Two Founpations. Mt, 7 | 17. Tue Sermon on THE Mount. (Con- 
15-29. (Read Mt. 6: 1—7: 14; ciupgD.) Right Conduct toward 
Lu. 6: 31, 37-49.) Men. (Mt. 7: 1-8: 1.) 


2. JESUS AND THE SABBATH. Mt. 12: (For this Sabbath lesson, see 12, in First 
1~14. (Read Mk. 2: 23—3: 63] Quarter, where it belongs, chronologic- 
Lu. 6: 1-11.) ally.) 








Inasmuch as Schools Using the International 
Lessons have studied the life of Christ in the frag- 
mentary way twice within two years, and will, if they 
keep on with these lessons, study it in the same way three 
times more in the next six years, many of them may be 
glad to try the connected way in 1906. By so doing they 
will be surprised at the added interest and value of their 
work, and at the end of the year can easily return to the 
International Old Testament Lessons for 1907, if desired. 
This opportunity of trying the Bible Study Union Lessons 
alongside the International Lessons ts an unusual one, and 
will doubtless be improved by many schools. 

THE BrsLe Stupy UNION Lessons are in seven grades, with three 
teacher’s helpers, thus laying the foundation for a thoroughly graded 


school, and meeting the needs of all classes of scholars from beginners 
to adults. Specimen Copies FREE. Address 


Bible Study Publishing Co., 


250 Devonshire Street . . Boston, Mass. 
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Rome,” etc., etc. 


Mr. Emerson Hough’s 
Heart’s Desire 


Mr. Charles Major’s 


etc. 


Mr. James Outram’s 


In the Heart of 


Mr. W. S. Harwood’s 


Luther Burbank. 





New Macmillan Books 


NEW NOVELS 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
Fair Margaret A Portrait 


By the author of ‘“Saracinesca,” ‘The Heart of 


Illustrated, cleth, $1.50 


The Story of a Contented Town, Certain Peculiar 
Citizens, and Two Fortunate Lovers. 
of ‘‘The Mississippi Bubble.” 


By the author 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy 


By the author of “ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” 


Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS 


the 


Canadian Rockies 


Describes a comparatively unfamiliar territory with 
incidental information of interest to sportsmen. 


Illustrated, cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net 


New Creations in Plant Life 


An authoritative account of the Life and Work of 


With forty-nine full-page plates. 
$1 75 net (postage 15c.) 


— THE MACMILLAN COMPANY sels Joa 














BEST 


FOR ALL DEP Ew upretow was 
Cburcb Hymns 
and Gospel Songs 


By the bw wong of the Oepene Se HY. 
ey. n ite ins, 

ROUND or SHAPED NOTES, 280. each, 30c. by mall. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage 
Retwrnable Samples matled te“ earnest inguirers.” 

For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


kh THE MOTHER-ARTIST 
By Mrs. JANE DEARBORN MILLS. 
*“ The Best of the Mother Books.” Brings Inspiration 
to Fathers and Mothers dealing with Home Problems. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 
UTHE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Or at The Congregational Bookstore. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Nearly 2,500 churches use our 
outfits, because simplest and 
best. Your church can have 
a complete outfit for trial at 
your next communion by sim- 
ply giving us number of com- 
nu icants to provide for. Re- 
turnable at our expense if not 
satisfactory. Address, Th c i Serv- 
fee Co., Box 332, Lima, Obio. 
’ 














One Hundred and 
Seventy-five 
Dollars 


Represents the annual subscription cost of 
more than thirty English periodicals which are 
drawn upon regularly for the weekly numbers of 


The Living Age 


Readers of that magazine secure the most im- 
portant and timely articles in this long list of 
English quartelies, monthly reviews and mag- 
azines and literary and polit:cal weekly journals, 
reproduced promptly and without abridgment, 
for only SIX DOLLARS a year. More than 
3,300 pages each year. Trial subscriptions, 
three months, thirteen numbers, one dollar. 
New subscribers who subscribe now for the 
— 1906 will receive free the remaining num- 
ers of 1905, 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














pe all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo! 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub. 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Bostov or Chicago. 
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New Paper Editions 


OF 
Two Important Books 
By JOSIAH STRONG 


THE NEXT 
GREAT AWAKENING 


AND 


THE TIMES 
AND YOUNG MEN 


New Paper Edition, 35 cents; Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 


Over 300,000 of Dr. Strong’s beoks bave 
been sold. And these two in paper are 
very timeJy and full of that vigor of 
thought which marks all of his books. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS ’05 


EDITED BY JOSIAH STRONG 
260 pages, cloth. Net, $1.00. Postage, 10 cts. 


What the Statesman’s Year Book is to 
the economist, and the Farmer’s Almanac 
to the farmer, *‘Social Progress’’ is to 
every Christian worker. 


THE UNFOLDING 
OF THE AGES 


IN THE REVELATION OF JOHN 
By FORD C. OTTMAN 
8vo. Net $2.00 
A book so carefully wrought and so 
powerful in its prem'ses, that whether 
you agree with its premillenarian view- 
point or not y u cannot neglect its teach- 
ings. Itis a book that must be read. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


33-37 East 17th Street, New York 








Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each msertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Thinking of a change? If you are a capable man we 
have a position for you; hundreds of $1,000-g5,000 
positions now open. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Housekeeper. Position wanted in small family by 
middle aged Protestant woman; good references. Ca- 
pable of taking full charge. Address F. M., 44, care The 
Congregatwnalist, Boston, Mass. 

Roxbury, Mass. A quiet home for elderly ladies 
and invalids; attractively situated; the rooms are 
bright and sunny; service of an experienced nurse 
when needed. Address Mrs. Jane Wood, 37 Bainbridge 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Round Trip Tickets Boston to Halifax can be 
obtained for subscribers of The Congregationalist and 
their families for $6.00. This does not include state- 
rooms or meals—just the passage. Address Halifax, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Century Dictionary. 830-850. All recent 
encyclopedias. 85-8100. Stoddard s Lec ures, Warner’s 
Library Modern Eloquence, Century Library of Music, 
Beacon Lights of Histery. Address Rovk Exchange, 43, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Fall and Winter Accommodations at “ Edge- 
wood Lodge,” Norfolk, Ct. Central location, near 
beautiful library, for a few refined persons. odern 
house, sanitary and homelike. Sitting-room and sun- 
arlor on the second floor. Terms reasonable. Address 
rs.J ©. Kendall, Norfoik, Ct. 








SLEEPLESSNESS —You can’t sleep in the stillest 
night, if your digestion is bad. Take Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla—it strengthens the stomach and estab- 
lishes that condition in which sleep regularly comes 
and is sweet and refreshing. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING COLONIST 
TICKETS TO THE PACIFIC CoAstT.—Extremely low 
rate tickets on sale daily until Oct. 31 to Pacific 
coast and other points in the far West. Tourist 
sleepers through from New England. For full in- 
formation write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


EADERS of The Congregationalist will be inter- 

ested to know that St. Abigail of the Pines, by 
William Allen Kaight, has had the largest advance 
sale of any book ever published by the Pilgrim 
Press. 7 
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HAVE YOU 


READ 


The book of the year? 


RELIGION and POLITICS 


A Volume of Sermon Essays 
By ALGERNON S. CRAPSEY, S. T. D. 


Rector St. Audrew’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


If there were nothing but the twelfth 
sermon-lecture in the book, it would be 
worth a prominent place in every 
private library.— Syracuse Herald. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York 


By mai), $1.37 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








THE DAILY SERVICE has been resumed at Central 
Chu:ch, Newbury and Berkeley Streets. This half-hour 
service begins at 4.30,and consists of evening prayer, 
devotional urgau music and a brief address A general 
invitation is heartily given. (No service Saturday.) 

JOHN HOPKINS DENISON, Minister. 
MARKHAM W. STACKPULE, Associate. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. _ The thirty-eighth 
annual mecting of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
will be held in Park Street Church, Boston, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 8 and 9, at 10 a. M. and 2 P M. 

Reports of the various departments will be given, a 
survey of the forrign field, and addresses by missiona- 
ries from many lands. 

Wednesday afternoon, Young Ladies’ Session. 

{. HARRIET STANWOOD, Home Secretary. 

Oct. 14, 1905. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains aud missicnaries; Ppa temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outguing vessels; 
publi hes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend ard 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustatn its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Seoretary. 
W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 


THE CLORIA CAROLS 
By PHIPPS & BURNETT 
A series of seven carols for Christmas, suitable for 
ehoirs or Sunday schools. Sample copies 5 cents; 
quantities at rate of $5 per 100, postage extra. 
Published by A. A. C. PHIPPS, Ashland, Mass., 
or at Denominational Bookstores and Music Stores. 











What's Abead? 


More and more THE CONGREGATIONALIST de- 
termines its program from week to week, as does 
every live periodical, by matters uppermost in the 
public mind, and these matters, not the - Srothy, 
evanescent, trivial things, but the vital, deep-reaching 
concerns of human life as crowding events and tend- 
encies cause them to emerge in a new and interest- 
ing light. Hence it is impossible to forecast many of 
the special articles and features that will give strength, 
interest and attractiveness to the pages ¢f the paper 
during the next few months. But its readers may 
count on certain contrivutions, to be re enforced by 
many others for which we cannot plan in advance. 





Vital Christian Problems 


“The Present Status of the Sunday School,” by 
Pres. George B Stewart of Auburn Seminary. 
“The Development of Congregational Organiza- 
tion,” by Pres. W. D. Mackenzie of Hartford Theo- 
loyical Seminary. 
“* Interurban Christianity,” 
by Rev. E. D. Burr, D. D. 





The Deeper Religious Life 


“* What Does It Mean to be a Christian?” 
by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, D. D. 
“* The Vitality of Present-Day Christianity,” 
by Rev. T. T. Munger, D. D. 
““Communion Sunday,’ by Mrs. H. R. Elliott. 





Aggressive Christianity 


“ 4 New Lay Movement in Missions,’ 
by Rev. James S. Dennis, D. D. 
“ Why Candid People Must Believe in Missions,” 
by Rev. J. L. Barton, D. D. 
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a Note This Column Each Week! 











Peeming Ht Reven Canes? 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 80 Wabash Ave. 


THE LATEST BOOKS ON 


MISSIONS 


HOME AND FOREIGN 











Missions from the Modern View 


Introduction by Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D- 
Cloth, net $1 25. ROBERT A. HUME 

“Dr. Hume’s treatmeut «f the theme is 
that of one on the firing line, engaged in 
manifold practical activities, but at the same 
time keeping pace with the best Chistian 
the ughbt.”— The « ongregationalist. 


LJ 

The Egyptian Sudan 
Iilustrated, Cloth, net $1.00 J, K. GIFFEN 

The story of the Sudan mission with its 
incidental description of the country, its re- 
sources, ete , told by the pioneer missiovuary 
out «f his own large and interesting ¢x- 
perience. 


On the Borders of Pigmy Land 


Profusely illustrated with photegraphs. 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.25. RUTH B. FISHER 

A cle ver, wide-awake mi-siovary wife can 
write an interesting story almost apy time, 
especially if she has lived among such 
a-much-talked-of p-ople as the Atrican Pig- 
mies, of whom really litile is known. 


Pastor Hsi One of China's Christians 
16 Illust., colored map, Cloth, 
net $1.00. MRS. HOWARD TAYLOR 
‘An amazing record, and will at once 
take rank umong the most powerfui mis- 
sionary buoKs.”—The Life of Faith. 


Things as They Are Scttnern inaia” 


Southern India. 
lllust., net $1.00. 


AMY WILSON CARMICHAEL 

“A remarkable missionary book. Ouly a 

woman could so clearly see aud tell of the 

horror of being a woman in India.”—T7he 
Congregationalist. 


All Ab t J A Young People’s 
ou apan History of Japan. 
Cloth, net $1.00. BELLE M. BRAIN 
A young people’s history of Japan from 
the earliest days down to the present. A 
great mass of information, historical and 
otherwise, is condensed with surprising skill. 


iJ s J 
With Tommy Tompkins in Korea 
I)lust., net 1 UNDERWOOD, M.D 

A vivid stor y of life in Korea. Native life 
is most graphically an humorously pre- 
sented in connection with the «xpertencés 
of this American family. Ente: tainment 
and accurate ivformation about things Ko- 
rean are here admirably blended. 





| HOME MISSIONS | 


Indian and Spanish Neighbors 


Interdenominativnual Home Mission Study 
Course. Cloth, net 50c.; Paper, net 30c. 
JULIA H,. JOHNSTON 
The third volume in the series begun in 
Under Our Flag. Covers the needs, and 
opportunity for work, among the Indians 
and our Spanish-speaking people. 





‘The Burden of the City Bastion 


Cloth, net 50e.; Paper, net 30c. 
ISABELLE HORTON 
A study of Home Mission work as applied 
to our large cities, by a deaconess of wide 
experience. Especially designed for use by 
Mission Study Classes. 


Our People of Foreign Speech 


Cloth, net 50e.. SAMUEL McLANAHAN 

“A fund of information which those in- 
terested in the problems of the day will do 
well to avail themselves of.’”’—Presbyterian 
Banner. 


s . iJ 
Home Mission Readings 
Cloth, net 50c.; Paper, net 25c. 
ALICE M. GUERNSEY 
Stories and sketches dealing with various 
phases of Home Mission work, and es- 
pecially designed for use in missionary 
meetings. 





ALL FROM OUR LIST OF NEW BOOKS 








* NEXT WEEK — DEVOTIONAL 
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AMERICAN BOARD 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF SPECIAL CAMPAIGN 
FOR THE YEAR 1905-1906 


This is the Haystack Centennial Year. It will be one hundred years next July since five students at Williams 
College, under the leadership of Samuel J. Mills, met for prayer in the shelter of a haystack during a storm, and 
dedicated themselves to carrying the Gospel to the heathen. This was the beginning of the foreign missionary 
movement in America. Out of that prayer meeting have come all the societies and boards of missions in all our 
denominations. 

We are, then, to celebrate at our next Annual Meeting an event of the first magnitude in the history of 
Christianity—one whose spiritual elements and dramatic setting will appeal strongly to all who believe in the world’s 


evangelization. 
HERE IS OUR OPPORTUNITY 


Let the spirit of those Williams College students take possession of us and we will shake this old world from center to circum- 
ference. Everything is ready for a great advance among the nations. The news from the front is of a thrilling nature—open doors on 
every side, the world at peace, commerce spreading everywhere, heathen religions decadent, whole villages seeking Christ, thousands 
of converts awaiting baptism, nations weighing Christianity in the balance, churches, schools, colleges, seminaries, hospitals, printing 
presses, an army of native evangelists, a splendid plant—everything is ready abroad. 


ARE WE READY AT HOME? 
LET THIS YEAR’S WORK AMONG OUR CHURCHES MAKE ANSWER 


WHAT WE PROPOSE TO DO 











Prayer Money Men 
mk . It takes on the average 28 new missiona- 
A revival of the missionary prayer meet- To pay re ea areca and 1, te ries each year to keep the ranks full, not to 
ing. It has dropped out of many churches. carry On Cols work, this year we must have mention advance. The Board exists to send 


It is a poor, dead thing in many others. We $ 1 »000,000 oak ae, SOS Ss Oe ee: 
Consecrated Men. 

















‘ its fe set i 3 . 
must put this thing on its feet and set it to ae a weance preter indie Bis. 
breathing. § 8. r 

: “ : ; ; , ee amount for the Haystack Year alone. The a Men. ; 
How is it in your church, Brother Pastor‘ thing can be done. Will you help? Are you fitted to go? Will you think and 
Begin N Begin N pray over this need? 
‘aan atl till Begin Now 











What are the prospects? The year starts well. See next week’s advertisement for good news in the Home Department. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


We shall have something fresh and important to say. 
CoRNELIUS H. PATToNn, Home Secretary. 





For Autumn and Winter Work with Young 
People 


Steps Christward 


HO) OKS Counsel for Young Christians 
By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 
books SELF AND SEX SERIES TR A As 


have told Budjects that should be understood 
other things, srr niin nbowld ait be Special Student’s Edition, 30 Cents Net. 
but you have : ‘ 
compassed the thorities and emineut people every- In response to a demand from a number of 
whole subject.” “**' BOOKS TO MEN, pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 4 
“ere What a Young Boy ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
eo wueevnene been published to retail at 30 cemts met 
Ought postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
Wat evo Et te Know. | those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
What a = > Ap book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 


The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 


Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
— ‘ to young people, will find such a book here.—Ros- 

One Detar pencory wm ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 
for t of contents, 
The Vir Publishing Co.,869 Lond Title Bidg, Phila.. Pa. The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
emetic t atmnr part ose ye ene Caution. —Don't be deceived by those imitating our advertisements, tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
school-life as “_ epte chenseanens initial Notae he deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
historic interest of the school’s surroundings. Sent with- hools.— The E. a , London. 


out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 
” BS E LLS Che pi grim $8 
% . . a ‘ nd for 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.S8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. New York BOSTON Chicago 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent 
Reflectors. Send dimensions for kstimate. OUR 
experience is at your service. State whether Elec- 
® 8 Gas. Welsbach, Acetylene, Combination or Oil, 


551 Pearl St., 
(OUR experience is at your service.) e e FRINK, NEW YORK. 


—_—- fee URCH racrentns ons iif egesl ~via lit . “ee 


| Yolog v4 
RIDGE 


Tol (ole) B 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 





Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that his been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
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Event and Comment 


A PRAYER FOR THE INTER-CHURCH 
FEDERATION CONFERENCE 


Fulfill, O Lord, Thine own desire 
that Thy children should be one in 
faith and hope and love. Let their 
witness to the world be clear in broth- 
erly affection and helpful fellowship 
of service. When they come together 
in Thy Name to consider opportuni- 
ties of work for Thee, let the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit be their guide. En- 
lighten their minds and purify their 
hearts, that misunderstandings, jeal- 
ousies and dislikes may give place to 
joy in the common work and calling 
of the Holy Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Especially, we beseech Thee, 
enrich with blessing the coming gath- 
ering of Thy servants to study frater- 
nal unity and. co-operation. Crown 
their work with success and let Thy 
wisdom appear in their deliberations, 
to the glory of Thy Holy Name. 
Amen. 

S OUR READERS turn over the 

forty-four pages of this issue we 
think that they will agree in pronouncing 
it not only a mirror of the 
Christian unity already in 
existence in various parts 
of the world, but a contribution to the 
larger unity that is bound tocome. The 
issue is not merely a guide to current 
opinion but it describes actual conditions. 
Pres. W. D. Hyde tells what the Inter- 
denominational Commission has done in 
the State of Maine. Rev. JamesS. Dennis, 
D. D., than whom there is no greater au- 
thority, sets forth the recent gains in 
unity on foreign fields. Rev. E. Tall- 
madge Root, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island Federation gives 
a judicial statement of the success of fed- 
eration methods in Providence, R. I. 
President Stryker of Hamilton College 
explains the statement telegraphed all 
over the country, to the effect that he 
wanted to have five thousand churches 
burned at once. No less valuable than 
these special articles from experts is the 
extended broadside of reports from home 
missionary workers and other competent 
observers from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
with regard to what has actually been ac- 
complished in the field under their obser- 
vation and the present trend of feeling. 
Those who plan to attend the Inter-Church 
Federation Conference in New York City 
a fortnight hence, will find the reading of 
this number of The Congregationalist an 
excellent preparation for enjoying and 
profiting by that notable meeting, while 
the still larger number of persons who 
cannot attend will find the number valu- 
able not only for today but for future 
reference, 


Our Christian 
Unity Number 


R. JOHN WATSON, D. D., (Ian Mac- 

laren) opens his heart wide in the 
three reminiscent articles, the first of 
which appears in this 
issue. Thelarge place 
which he as a Chris- 
tian pastor has filled in English life, the 
popularity of his delightful descriptions 
in the Bonnie Brier Bush stories of Scot- 
tish scenes and characteristics and his 
standing as a citizen and patriot make 
this fragment of autobiography excep- 
tionally interesting and reveal the man as 
none of the many able character sketches 
of the last decade have done. But we 
have asked him to prepare this series with 
something more in view than a fuller 
disclosure of his own traits and ideals, 
and he has not disappointed our hope 
that through the narration of his own 
experiences he would speak many sen- 
tences of cheer and counsel to thousands 
of ministers on both sides the Atlantic. 
What he says in this first article, for ex- 
ample, with regard to the influence of his 
mother and father, of the institutions and 
teachers who trained him, of the attrac- 
tiveness to him in early life of other pro- 
fessions, of the differing characteristics 
of two branches of the Scottish Church, 
is full of suggestion. Not less notable 
will be the articles to follow, one dealing 
with his life as a pastor and the other 
with his work in the pulpit. Liverpool 
has just done honor to Dr. Watson 
through a brilliant gathering at the Town 
Hall presided over by the Lord Mayor and 
attended by a thousand guests. It was 
an unusual demonstration of the esteem 
and affection of all classes for one who 
for twenty-five years as pastor of the 
wealthiest and most important church in 
the city has touched its life at many 
points and been its most representative 
clergyman. His own church, the Sefton 
Park Presbyterian, has presented him 
with $13,000; and at the banquet referred 
to Dr. Charles F. Aked, Sir Edward Rus- 
sell and Vice-Chancellor Dale paid tribute 
to him from various points of view while 
Bishop Chavasse of Liverpool expressed 
the estimate of many in the Anglican 
Church when he said: 


Dr. John Watson’s 
Honors and Influence 


He is still very far from even the youth of 
old age, and it is the prayer of many that he 
may be spared for many a year to do some of 
his best work by pen and mouth, to help in the 
future as in the past the Church of Christ, 
the citizen life of England and her individual 
men and women. 


ECRETARY OF WAR TAFT has ad- 
dressed the Republican voters of Ohio 

on national and local issues, using his 
opportunity to denounce the 
Republican boss of Cincin- 
nati in a way which puts the 
Administration as unmistakably against 


An Era of 
Independence 


graft in municipal government there as 
Secretary of State Root’s deliverance on 
Philadelphia’s condition aligned him with 
its forces of reform. The number of emi- 
nent Republicans in New York who have 
announced their intention to vote for 
Mayor McClellan, the enforced nomina- 
tion of Mr. Jerome as district attorney by 
the Republicans of New York City after 
indorsement of him had been refused by 
the state boss of the party, the volume of 
registered dissent from rigid protection- 
ism among Massachusetts Republicans in 
the present gubernatorial campaign, and ° 
repeated indorsement of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policies of state by prominent Democratic 
leaders, notably his recent indorsement 
by Congressman Williams, Democratic 
leader in the House of Representatives— 
all these are signs of a period of marked 
independence and of a realignment of 
voters on twentieth century issues. As 
issues multiply and variations of opinion 
and conviction increase among intelligent 
men, it is becoming more difficult for 
the conscientious voter to decide just 
how to vote so as to bring about the 
largest amount of civic reform. Thus 
many who have nothing but profound 
admiration for Mr. Jerome’s attitude 
toward bosses and grafters will be held 
back from instant and unquestioning ad- 
herence to him because of his liberal and, 
as many believe, lax views on observance 
of the Sabbath and temperance in the 
use of intoxicants. So in Massachusetts, 
many who believe heartily in tariff re- 
form and in reciprocity in trade will hesi- 
tate about voting for a man charged with 
having purchased legislation on Beacon 
Hill favorable to corporate wealth. 


N ADVICE OF EX-ATTORNEY 
General Monett of Ohio, proceedings 
have begun in the United States Circuit 
Court, Akron, O., to oust 

Insurance Com- the Mutual and New York 
oe Life Companies from Ohio 
on the ground that they have misused 
their powers in violation of Ohio law, 
have failed to disclose in their annual 
statements important facts respecting 
their management and their relations 
with partisan political machines, and 
have squandered their policy holders’ 
money. Mr. Monett, when attorney gen- 
eral of Ohio, proved to be the most re- 
lentless foe that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany ever had 1n that state, and he is a 
fighter to be dreaded by any opponent he 
begins a controversy with. Most states 
with insurance commissioners alive to 
conditions in New York are withholding 
official action until the Legislative Com- 
mittee reports, or until the companies 
show what they propose to do in the way 
of reform from within, but it is open tv 
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policy holders anywhere to act now if 
they choose to incur the expense of litiga- 
tion.——Compelled by pressure of public 
opinion to act, the Mutual Company’s 
directors last week voted to investigate 
thoroughly the entire administration. 
——Connecticut’s State Board of Trade 
last week voted against Federal control 
of insurance.——The Boston Transcript 
of Oct. 27 has the full text of Mr. Louis 
Brandeis’s trenchant, throughgoing, con- 
structive discussion of the situation and 
its remedy. Mr. Brandeis is counsel for 
New England and English policy holders 
in the Equitable Company, and is one of 
Boston’s courageous and sound lawyers. 


N HIS SPEECH at Little Rock, Ark., 

following Governor Davis, who had 
uttered the customary defense of lynch- 
ing of Negroes by 
whites because of gross 
assault, the President, 
with words that could not have been 
premeditated but which could not have 
been wiser if deliberated over for days, 
said in reply and rebuke: ‘‘To avenge 
one hideous crime by another is to re. 
duce the avenger to the bestial level. 
. .. Three-fourths of the crimes for 
which lynch law is invoked are for other 
than that against the women of the 
country. ... You and I and all others 
in authority owe it to our people to drive 
out the repreach and menace of lynch 
law in the United states.” The Presi- 
dent also pointed out to the Negroes 
that every reputable one among them 
owed to society the duty of hunting down 
the criminal Negro who disgraces his 
race; but the pertinency and force of 
the speech was in its prompt reply to the 
governor. 


President Roosevelt 
on Lynching 


HE LOCAL conference of Congre- 

gational churches has existed for 
nearly a hundred years, though it did 
not become general till 
toward the middle of the 
last century. Its pur- 
pose was simply to cultivate fellowship. 
The temporary local council has always 
been relied on to assist in organizing 
churches, ordaining, installing and dis- 
missing pastors, giving advice to churches 
in perplexity seeking counsel, etc. It is 
a natural evolution for conferences to 
assume responsibilities and duties which 
hitherto have belonged only to councils. 
Our churches of Greater Boston have 
already taken steps in this direction. 
Maine Congregationalists originated the 
system in which the churches of each 
state are united in conference, its state 
body having been formed in 1825. The 
Penobscot Conference of Maine is among 
the first to adopt a method by which it 
assumes some of the functions of a per- 
manent council. By its new constitu- 
tion, adopted Oct. 24, a board of coun- 
cillors is created consisting of delegates 
from the churches. This board will ap- 
point committees on the history and 
polity of the churches, on Sunday schools 
and young people’s societies, evangelism, 
benevolences and relations with other 
organizations. The chairmen of these 
committees will form an executive com- 
mittee to carry into effect the purposes 
of the conference, suggesting methods of 
advance in religious life and work, and 
striving to increase the effectiveness of 
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the churches. The success of this plan, 
which seems feasible and desirable, will 
depend mainly on the wisdom, tact and 
devotion of the persons chosen on these 
committees. It may be that Maine Con- 
gregationalists will again lead in a fur- 
ther permanent evolution of Congrega- 
tionalism. 


HE PROJECT of the evangelistic 

committee of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation for a larger use of pastors in 
the conduct of special 
services has reached 
another stage in its development. A let- 
ter has gone out to all the churches of the 
state listing the names of some seventy- 
five men, each one of whom has agreed 
to give once during the ensuing year five 
or ten consecutive days to evangelistic 
labors in some Congregational church or 
group of churches. Each afternoon he 
will preach to Christians or give a Bible 
reading, while each evening the evangel- 
istic address and personal appeal will be 
the chief means relied upon. The co- 
operation of the local pastor is presup- 
posed and the church visited provides en- 
tertainment and pays traveling expenses, 
with the understanding that otherwise 
the service is a labor of love. The ma- 
chinery of this plan is in the hands of the 
Congregational Board of Pastoral Supply, 
and any church or pastor desiring assist- 
ance is asked to communicate first of all 
with the committee, 610 Congregational 
House, in order that there may be no con- 
flict as to dates and individuals. The list 
of men selected has been carefully pre- 
pared after due consideration of the qual- 
ities needed for this special work. We 
are glad to see upon it not only some of 
the older and better known pastors of the 
state but a number of the younger men 
as well. The plan may bring to light 
much latent evangelistic power, and it is 
so admirable in all its features that it has 
already won the indorsement of the na- 
tional committee on evangelism and the 
imitation of other states. It will cer- 
tainly make for fellowship between min- 
isters in all parts of the state, and we are 
confident that the plan will be fruitful in 
securing the chief result aimed at, namely, 
the. winning of outsiders to Christ. On 
another page a member of the committee 
comments on the plan. 


Pastoral Evangelism 


N BOSTON the candidacy of Mr. Louis 

Frothingham for mayor, now speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Gen- 
eral Court of Mass- 
achusetts, gives the 
electors an opportunity for wise exercise 
of a franchise right, which a fortnight 
ago seemed out of the question in view 
of local political conditions and machine 
rule in both parties.——Mr. Jerome in 
New York has at last received Republican 
indorsement, the dummy candidate origi- 
nally selected having the good sense to 
withdraw. Mr. Jerome pledges that if 
elected he will retain Mr. Hughes as spe- 
cial counsel in prosecuting officials of the 
insurance companies whom the Grand 
Jury may indict.——Ex-President Cleve- 
land has come to Mayor McClellan’s sup- 
port with a letter, in the main an attack 
on Mr. Hearst’s candidacy. Mr. McClel- 
lan pledges that if re-elected he will serve 
his term out aud not leave his high office 
to a Tammany man of a different type 
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from himself. Mr. Hearst and the munic- 
ipal ownership issue will poll more votes 
than it was supposed they would, hence, 
while Mr. Jerome’s chances improve, 
Mayor McClellan’s prophesied walk-over 
becomes doubtful.——A report on Phila- 
delpbia’s ‘‘ machine ’’ management of pub- 
lic works, just made by a committee of 
expert engineers, shows that on the filtra- 
tion plant and two boulevards the city 
has lost $6,633,000 through excessive cost 
of supplies, collusive bids, and illegal ad- 
vertising. 


MERICAN METHODS are in evi- 
dence in the reconstruction of West- 
minster Chapel, London, though the word 
“‘chapel’”’ would not be 
retained by any Amer- 
, ican church in defer- 
ence to the assumed 
superiority of any other denomination 
calling itself The Church. Sunday school 
rooms have been built adapted to the pur- 
poses of a graded school, which is to have 
three departments, a primary, an interme- 
diate, and the Biblical institute. The lat- 
ter is to be fitted up with a library, and the 
equipments of all the rooms are attract- 
ive and convenient. They will furnish 
an American model that will no doubt 
help toward transforming the dingy and 
uncomfortable appearance of many Sun- 
day school rooms in England. An acous- 
ticon has been introduced into the main 
audience room which will enable deaf 
persons to hear with ease. Dr. Morgan 
made one announcement at the opening 
service which might well be regarded as 
an example to American churches, Al- 
though the expense of maintaining this 
large plant is great, and its work as an 
institutional down-town church is mis- 
sionary, he announced that the church 
had decided to give one tenth of all its 
income to foreign missions, and would 
soon be maintaining one or more mis- 
sionaries in a foreign field. He proposes 
to preach once a month on a missionary 
subject, with the purpose of impressing 
on the congregation the imperative claims 
of foreign missions. Dr. G. F. Pente- 
cost is expected to labor at Westminster 
Chapel with Dr. Morgan during the com- 
ing six months. 


Dr. Campbell 
Morgan and 
Westminster Chape 


F GREAT RELIGIOUS assemblies 

this autumn in England those of the 
Congregational and Baptist Unions were 
among the most not- 
able. In each the 
theme of the sermon was distinctly theo- 
logical and of the evangelical type. Rev. 
Thomas Phillips preached to the Bap- 
tists on Justification by Faith, and Prin- 
cipal P. T. Forsyth’s subject before the 
Congregationalists was The Grace of the 
Gospel as the Moral Authority in the 
Church. Dr. Forsyth has treated this 
theme at length in the Hibbert Journal 
and the Contemporary Review for Oc- 
tober. He proclaimed the gospel as a 
free, measureless giving of God to men 
undeserving and unable to make any 
adequate return—a giving revealed to 
men through the cross of Chr.st. Dr. 
Forsyth’s sermon was the outstanding 
feature of the assembly, which was dis- 
tinguished also in other respects. Both 
these sermons seem to illustrate a re- 
action which may leave what has been 
called the social gospel as far inthe back- 
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ground as it now is prominent in the 
foreground of popular religious interest. 
This profound theological preaching pre- 
sents themes which hold the attention of 
ehurch members, but hardly arrest the 
ear of the man hastening after wealth, 
pleasure or power. ’ 


ISHOP ELLICOTT ended a long and 

useful life Oct. 16, dying at the age of 
eighty-seven years. He is best known to 
Americans through his com- 
mentaries on the Bible, his 
Life of Jesus Christ and other religious 
works. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee on the revision of the New Testa- 
ment and one of its ablest members. In 
England he was known as a conservative 
in theology and a loyal defender of the 
Anglican Church. But he kept an open 
mind on Biblical and theological matters, 
and had no sympathy for the extremes of 
ritualism advocated by a large party in 
the Church. He gave his cordial support 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and his approval to the Y. M. C. A. and 
to various religious and philanthropical 
enterprises outside of the control of the 
ehurch. Dr. Ellicott was bishop of the 
See of Gloucester for forty-two years, 
resigning his charge last March. He was 
regarded by all bodies of Christians as a 
wise scholar, a genial Christian gentle- 
man, a leader in the Church of strong and 
independent character. 


A Ripe Scholar 


ERMAN INFLUENCE is steadily 

friendly to Turkey and effective at 
Constantinople in stiffening the perverse 
attitude of the Sultan in his 
defiance of the Powers, which 
now talk of a joint display of 
naval power off Salonica, a display calcu- 
lated to impress Turkey with the fact 
that she must meet the demands of the 
Powers in respect to control of Macedo- 
nian finances. Russia and Italy are now 
willing to act with Great Britain and 
France. 


Turkey and 
the Powers 


RITISH PATRIOTS during the period 
when South African mine owners 
were scheming to bring on the clash be- 
Journalism and Graft tween the Buers and 
the British were well 

aware that the press of South Africa, and 
to a considerable extent of London, was 
“touched”? with money from the mines 
which shaped editorial opinion. Testi- 
mony given last week before the New 
York Legislative Committee which is in- 
vestigating insurance scandals shows 
clearly that the Mutual Company during 
the investigation has been spending policy 
holders’ money to purchase space for 
favorable news items regarding the char- 
acter and effect of testimony given to 
this committee, which items some of the 
leading journals of the country, North 
and South, have not scrupled to use with- 
out indicating that they were paid for. 
We are not prepared to charge that such 
use of nominal news items for which the 
counting-room has received money has 
influenced editorial opinion or judgment 
on the management of the ‘“‘ Big Three’”’; 
but we are prepared to say that, human 
nature being as it is, editors and busi- 
ness managers are not as likely to be 
honest in their shaping of editorial policy 
when such practices obtain as when the 
readers are justified in supposing that 


what appears to be news is news and not 
a paid reading notice. British journalism 
during the past two decades has been 
commercialized to an extent that alarms 
its most thoughtful men. This thrust of 
Mr. Hughes’s probe toward American 
newspapers has awakened the American 
public to ask further questions that may 
prove embarrassing to some editors and 
publishers before the incident is closed. 


CCORDING TO RECENT NEWS 

from Japan, action has been taken 
by the Synod including all the native 
Presbyterian and affili- 
ated churches, in favor 
of independence of all 
foreign control or assistance. A proposi- 
tion of this sort some months ago failed 
of adoption by a very narrow margin of 
votes. The sentiment has been rapidly 
growing among Japanese Christians that 
their churches are able to provide for 
their own support and administer their 
own affairs and that the period of foreign 
missions is ended for Japan. The self- 
supporting churches which are the fruit 
of the American Board are also strongly 
of this opinion, and many of their 
ministers have advocated making the 
churches still receiving foreign aid a dis- 
tinct class without the full privileges of 
the others with whom they are associated. 
This spirit of independence is character- 
istic of the Japanese, and if its motive is 
to build up the church of Christ in Japan 
in accordance with the character and 
needs of her people, it may prove to be 
an important and desirable advance to- 
ward the Christianization of the empire. 
It is a movement of great significance 
concerning the spread of Christianity in 
all Asia, and will be regarded with prayer- 
ful and sympathetic interest by American 
Christians of all denominations. 


Independence of 
Japanese Christians 





One Flock, One Shepherd 


The substantial unity and practical co- 
operation of all disciples of Christ is a 
fundamental principle of Congregation- 
alism. It has been expressed in great 
representative assemblies of Congrega- 
tionalists whenever they have given 
comprehensive utterance to their faith. 
The first International Congregational 
Council, which met in London in 1891, 
made a formal declaration of this prin- 
ciple. Our own National Council the 
following year reiterated it, unanimously 
declaring ‘‘in favor of a federation with- 
out authority of all bodies of Christian 
churches, ag soon as the providence of 
God shall permit, for the manifestation 
of the unity of Christ upon the earth, 
and for harmonious action in advanc- 
ing the kingdom of Christ.’’ In various 
ways Congregationalists have sought to 
bring about such unity, and they hail 
every evidence of its coming with thanks- 
giving and hope. 

No denomination, therefore, is more 
interested than ours in the Inter-Church 
Federation Conferences to be held this 
month in New York City. This issue 
of The Congregationalist, with that as- 
sembly in view, presents reports from 
various sections of the country, and 
opinions of men in different denomina- 
tions who have extensive knowledge of 
religious conditions, as to the present 
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situation with respect to Christian unity 
and the prospect for its growth. When 
we compare the sentiment among Chris- 
tians of all denominations today with 
that of thirty years ago, the outlook is 
cheering. Sectarian barriers of theol- 
ogy, administration, tradition and fellow- 
ship are far less formidable now than 
they then were. Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Christian Endeavor, Sunday 
school and other national and interna- 
tional organizations have brought Chris- 
tians of all names into acquaintanceship 
and co-operation which have dissipated 
distrust of one another and at the same 
time led to a new estimate of Christian 
character based on service rather than 
on professed adherence to dogmatic be- 
lief or to exclusive customs in forms of 
worship. The association in colleges of 
Christian men and women of different 
denominations, both as trustees, teachers 
and ‘pupils, haz been working effectively 
toward the same end. The call to all 
disciples of Christ to stand together for 
purifying society, maintaining just busi- 
ness relations and righteous government 
is being answered in the eager service of 
multitudes who have come to love one 
another without asking their denomina- 
tional names. 

The time seems to be ripe for register- 
ing by a great national assembly the 
progress toward Christian unity, and to 
unify the sentiment for it into action. 
The prayers and expectations of a vast 
army of believers in Christ will center 
around the meetings in Carnegie Hall. 
It is to be hoped that whatever positions 
are avowed will be adopted with hearty 
unanimity, and that no discussions will 
be forced upon the assembly which would 
provoke division. It will not be the duty 
of this initial gathering to pronounce 
judgment on various matters which many 
of us would like to have settled at once 
and finally. No attempt to force denom- 
inations into one inclusive organization 
would be wise, and no expression of ap- 
proval of such organic union would carry. 
Missionaries in foreign fields have taken 
the lead in practical co-operation. Let 
them be supported heartily. Laymen 
may well be encouraged to take the initi- 
ative toward federation in our own 
country. The advantages of economy, 
strength and harmony will appeal to them 
powerfully. The number of churches, as 
President Stryker affirms in another 
column, and as several of our correspond- 
ents illustrate by statements of facts, 
might be reduced by thousands to the 
strengthening of the kingdom of Christ in 
this land. The voluntariness of co-opera- 
tion should be carefully guarded. Feder- 
ation of churches to aconsiderable extent 
already exists. The progress of a genera- 
tion in this movement is great. But it 
has been made largely without observa- 
tion. So far as it is permanent it has not 
sprung up like Jonah’s gourd. One of 
our contributors has packed wise counsel 
into these three words, Let it grow. 





The relation of patent medicines to alcohol 
is a practical question to those who study 
temperance. Each of these medicines in Eng- 
land pays a stamp duty, and the number of 
stamps used there during the Jast year was 
40,506,574, a number about equal to the popu- 
lation. The revenue received by the govern- 
ment from the sale of the stamps was about 
$1,650,000. 
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Our Hawaiian Territory 


One of the topics which has emerged 
into prominence in the Lake Mohonk 
Conference is Hawaii and its future. 
This year it had nearly as much attention 
as the Indians, though the conference 
did not include any specific reference to 
it in its platform. Speakers who dis- 
cussed the subject were mostly familiar 
by experience with the problems of the 
islands. Among them were Dr. Doremus 
Scudder, secretary of the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelistic Association, Dr. W. R. Kincaid, 
pastor of the Union Church, Honolulu, 
Prof. F. A. Hosmer of Amherst, for- 
merly president of Oahu College, Hon. 
Gorham D. Gilman, formerly Hawaiian 
consul general for New England, while 
a paper was read by Hon. William R. 
Castle, a former attorney general of 
Hawaii. 

It seems quite certain that HawaiiNs a 
Yellow America and will remain so. Of 
its 160,000 inhabitants only 3,000 are white 
Americans. The Japanese, 61,000, form 
the largest colony of that nationality in 
the world outside of Japan. They are 
in the way to become the dominant in- 
fluence, and it is not the most desirable. 
Japanese, Chinese, Koreans and Portu- 
guese have monopolized the market for 
skilledlabor. White American mechanics 
have mostly left the islands. Dr. Kin- 
caid says that over two hundred have 
left Union Church during the last three 
years, departing for the mainland. They 
had come to make their homes in Hawaii 
and were making the backbone of a gen- 
uine American community, but they have 
been crowded out. Many of the Japanese 
are doing the same, attracted by the pros- 
pect of larger wages in the States. In 
Hawaii they get $17 a month, in Cali- 
fornia they can get $30. 

The controlling element in the islands 
want suffrage restricted by educational 
and property qualifications. It is evident 
enough that Congress made a blunder in 
granting universal suffrage to Hawaiians. 
They want also an amendment to United 
States laws admitting, under careful re- 
strictions, Chinese coolie laborers. Sugar 
can be raised profitably only on large 
plantations. Those now being worked 
belong to corporations much over capi- 
talized, ambitious to pay large dividends 
on their stock. It is claimed and admitted 
that our coastwise shipping laws are dam- 
aging the trade of the islands. 

Religiously the situation is, mixed. 
Among the active sects are Buddhists, 
Mormons and Dowieites, and the natives 
are peculiarly susceptible to appeals to 
the religious emotions. The great need 
is education which will strengthen the 
moral backbone of the people and build 
up a Christian civilization. Dr. Scudder 
is devoting himself to that work with 
encouraging progress. Last year our 
American Missionary Association aided 
it substantially, and should be made able 
to do so this coming year. 

Commercially and strategically these 
islands are important far beyond what 
the number of their inhabitants would 
indicate. They are in the path of what 
promises to be the greatest commerce of 
the world. The opening of the Panama 
Canal will vastly increase their strategic 
importance. The native Hawaiian race 
is dying out. But by the intermarriage 


of its women with immigrants, especially 
with Chinese, a new stock is springing 
up to become American citizens of the 
next generation, and they have qualities 
which make them capable of becoming 
worthy citizens. To train these children 
for worthy citizenship is a task of in- 
viting opportunity not easily to be put 
aside. 


Russia a Constitutional 
Monarchy 


From the German border to the utmost 
confines of Siberia, the students and pro- 
fessional men, and the wage-earners and 
proletariat of Russia, acting under orders 
from a secret but consummately able or- 
ganizing source of authority, struck last 
week against the government, not with 
weapons of war and violence, but with 
the more deadly instruments of peace, 
affecting all the social relations, the op- 
erations of universities, schools, railroads, 
industries and the like. 

An armed revolt the Czar and his Min- 
ister of War and police would have known 
how to combat. But this colossal experi- 
ment of a sort of ‘‘ passive resistance,”’ of 
political boycott, of doing in the realm 
of government’s normal operations what 
Tolstoi has long advocated with respect 
to enlistment for war, simply awed and 
paralyzed the Czar. 

Cut off from communication with most 
of his subordinate officials and his sub- 
jects throughout the empire by the cessa- 
tion of traffic on railroads and operation 
of telegraph and cable lines, with sub- 
jects of foreign governments within his 
realm solicitous for their personal safety 
and appealing in vain to him for assur- 
ance of help, with his recent concession 
of some measure of representative gov- 
ernment to the people already discounted, 
and with an irresistible demand coming 
up from every quarter for the creation of 
a representative body that would be legis- 
lative and not simply advisory, the Czar 
faced the supreme crisis of his life, beside 
which alk that had gone before in domestic 
uprising and foreign humiliation was for- 
gotten. 

Fortunately, close at hand the Czar had 
a wise and courageous Man on whom he 
could rely—Count Witte, who insisted 
that the only salvation of the dynasty 
and the only hope of Russia was a com- 
plete, unqualified grant by Czar to the 
people of that measure of popular repre- 
sentation in the making of law and shap- 
ing of the national life which every other 
progressive European people has, In 
short, he insisted that the time had come 
for Russia to pass from an autocracy to a 
constitutional monarchy, to become in 
truth Occidental and leave behind forever 
the Oriental despotic ideal. 

With apparent indifference to aught 
but the highest welfare of Russia, Count 
Witte pressed his claim and asserted the 
conditions on which he could assume the 
task the Czar fain would thrust upon 
him, namely, that of being first prime 
minister of Russia, responsible to the 
Czar for his own and his Ministers’ acts, 
and they in turn responsible to him. 

On Oct. 30 the Czar capitulated, Count 
Witte won his great and memorable de- 
mand, and the Czar issued a manifesto, 
in terms dictated by Witte, the text of 
which we append. 
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The Imperial Manifesto 


“We, Nicholas the Second, by the Grace of 
Ged, Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, 
Grand Duke of Finland, ete., declare to all’our 
faithful subjects that the troubles and agitation 
in our capitals and in numerous other places fill 
our heart with excessive pain and sorrow. 

“The happiness of the Russian sovereign is 
indissolubly bound up with the happiness of our 
people, and the sorrow of our people is the sor- 
row of the sovereign. 

‘From the present disorders may arise great 
national disruptions. They menace the integ- 
rity and unity of our empire. 

“The supreme duty imposed upon us by our 
sovereign office requires us to efface ourself and 
to use all the forces and reason at our commard 
to hasten in securing the unity and co-ordination 
of the power of the central government and to 
assure the success of measures for pacification 
in all circles of public life, which are essential 
to the well-being of our people. 

‘“We, therefore, direct our government to 
carry out our inflexible will in the following 
manner: 

“First—To extend to the population the im- 
mutable foundations of civic liberty, based on 
the real inviolability of person, freedom of con- 
science, speech, union and association. 

**Second—Without suspending the already 
ordered elections to the state Douma, to invite 
to participation in the Douma, so far as the lim- 
ited time before the convocation of the Douma 
will permit, those classes of the population now 
completely deprived of electoral rights, leaving 
the ultimate development of the principle of the 
electoral right in general to the newly estab- 
lished legislative order of things. 

‘* Third—To establish as an unchangeable rule 
that no law shall be enforceable without the ap- 
proval of the state Douma and that it shall be 
possible for the elected of the people to exercise 
real participation in the supervision of the legal- 
ity of the acts of the authorities appointed by 
us. 

‘* We appeal to all the faithful sons of Russia 
to remember their duty toward the fatherland, 
to aid in terminating these unprecedented trou- 
bles and to apply all their forces, in co-operation 
with us, to the restoration of calm and peace 
upon our natal soil. 

“Given at Peterhof, Oct. 30, in the 11th year 
of our reign. NICHOLAS.” 











The problem now isthis: Count Witte 
has command of the situation appar- 
ently, so far as it rests with the Czar 
and former sources of power. But has 
he the confidence of the masses? Can he, 
either through sympathy with the ideals 
of the social democratic party or by the 
fine craft of a great opportunist states- 
man, adjust himself to the power that 
now is rising throughout the empire so 
as to retain the center of the stage and be 
the man of the hour? Hitherto he has 
not had the confidence of the leaders of 
the people any more than he formerly 
had the ear of the defenders of autocracy. 
The Czar’s manifesto, if lived up to, will 
satisfy Russian Liberals, Moderates and 
students of governmental evolution, and 
will seem to the great court of world 
public-opinion as not only profoundly 
significant and epoch-marking, but ade- 
quate for present needs. But will it sat- 
isfy the aroused Russian masses and the 
educated radicals who are not of the op- 
portunist temper—and who do not believe 
that half a loaf is better than none? 

Russia’s present status profoundly in- 
terests the world, notably those concerned 
with government. One does not have to 
have a vivid imagination to realize what 
the success of this new method of subdu- 
ing autocrats means to a ruler like 
William II. of Germany, with its hun- 
dreds of thousands of social democrats, 
Italy’s royal family already has had a 
taste of the cup which twentieth century 
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democracy puts to the lips of those who 
affect to govern by ‘‘divine right.”” Now 
the Romanoffs are having their draught to 
drink. When will the Hohenzollerns? 





President Roosevelt’s Triumph 


Neptune’s realm bore upon its breast 
last week a vessel of our navy with the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation aboard en 
route from New Orleans to Washington. 
Thus he celebrated his forty-seventh birth- 
day and got relief to some extent from 
cares of State and had the invigorating 
air of the sea to breathe, that sea of which 
Chapman sung and to which he compared 
one of his characters in these words: 

His deeds inimitable, like the sea 

That shuts still as it opes, and leaves no tracks 

Nor prints of precedent for poor men’s facts. 
‘*His deeds inimitable’’ have never been 
displayed more fully or effectively by the 
President than during the tour of the 
South just ended. Not only has he done 
much to bring North and South closer 
together and to increase the likelihood of 
the South’s dividing again on economical 
and political issues as it did before slavery 
became a burning issue. He also has won 
@ pronounced personal victory among 
people who prior to this trip had no espe- 
cial esteem or love for him. He has stu- 
diously avoided entangling comments on 
any aspect of the Negro question save the 
educational. He has discussed his foreign 
policy, his amplification and variant of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the need of 
federal action in dealing with some of the 
more pressing economical issues of the 
homeland. On all these matters he has 
many supporters among the Southern 
whites. 

We do not believe that any of the im- 
portant leaders of the Negroes in this 
country, save those of the radical faction, 
have the slightest question as to the 
President’s real attitude toward preserv- 
ing the Negroes’ political rights, nor will 
they, if they are wise, do anything to de- 
feat his purpose of dividing the whites of 
the South on vital present-day issues that 
affect men of both races. Forit is only 
when the intelligent and properly trained 
Negro’s vote becomes the coveted ally 
of more than one party of the whites 
that it will be aided in finding its way to 
the ballot box. In another paragraph we 
comment on the President’s splendid de- 
liverance on the lynching evil. 

The President comes back to Washing- 
ton conqueror of the hearts of a large 
number of important citizens whose opin- 
ions with respect to the civilization of the 
future in this country are far more in 
harmony with the ideals of the founders 
of the Republic than are the opinions of 
many of our more recentcomers. Having 
made peace between the nations who 
were at war, he has made peace between 
brethren of a common, national destiny. 
There are Southern Democrats, so it is 
said, who talk of nominating him as the 
Democratic candidate for President in 
1908, forestalling the Republican conven- 
tion, and thus making him the next Presi- 
dent of the United States without oppo- 
sition. Anything, no matter how dra- 
matic or unprecedented, is predictable of 
this Executive, by common consent of 
the public opinion of the world the most 
vital personality now at the head of any 
nation, 


In Brief 


Religious Recognition of the Masculine is a 
suggestive title in one of our contemporaries. 
It suggests another— Masculine Appreciation 
of the Religious. 





Charities of New York and the Commons of 
Chicago are to be merged after Nov. 1, with 
Edward Devine of New York and Prof. 
Graham Taylor of Chicago as joint editors. 
This is a significant journalistic wedding. 


Ministers don’t always sit in the front rows 
themselves. Tier after tier of empty seats 
stretched between Miss Coman and her au- 
dience at the last Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 
Human nature is the same the world over! 





Two interesting recent educational events 
in the Interior are described in our news 
columns. They are the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Lancaster at Olivet, Mich., and the con- 
ference on religious education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Both occasions revealed the 
vigor of the eduvational movement and its 
vital relation to religion. 





Our Sunday School and Publishing Society 
has good materials on hand for tracts showing 
what Congregationalism is and how it works, 
and many applications from pastors asking 
for such tracts to use in enlightening their 
people. But the society has not the money to 
print such literature for free distribution. It 
would welcome and promptly put to good use 
contributions for this purpose. 





An embezzler in western Pennsylvania is 
reported receiving a nominal sentence last 
week because the jadge was given to under- 
stand that he had three brothers who are mis- 
sionaries in Japan, whose reputation would 
be damaged there if it were known that their 
brother had done wrong in this country. The 
less frequently this sort of plea is set up the 
better both for foreign missions and domestic 
ethics. The cry of the times is for justice 
irrespective of ‘‘ pull” of any kind. 





As a truthful, comprehensive and self-re- 
strained compliment to Mr. Roosevelt, it 
would not be easy to surpass that with which 
General Rhodes, a journalist of Birmingham, 
Ala., presented the President to the people of 
that city. He said: 


Most genuine and cordial is the welcome 
extended bv the magic city of the South to the 
Magician of Diplomacy—the Pacificitor of the 
Nations. All classes and creeds with hearty 
acclaim and spontaneous enthosiasm greet the 
chief magistrate, ‘* who cares not to be great, 
save as he serves or saves the State.””’ They 
hail with honor the man who in his private life 
has established standards of thinking and 
doing that which will ennoble Americans and 
uplift and bless mankind. 





North Carolina’s Baptist organ, the Biblical 
Recorder, giving its impressions of President 
Roosevelt while in that state, says that it was 
his ‘‘spirit as free and happy as that of an 
overjoyed boy ” which “‘most commanded ad- 
miration, and won the people to him.” They 
were glad to see one having so little of “ hate- 
ful and ruinous conventionality, so much of 
unpremeditated enthusiasm.’’ To be sure, 
says the Recorder, he fell into the hands of 
*“*Sir Arthur Victorious Jones Great is Ver- 
milion Splashed with Gold,” but he did not 
pay much attention to him, but sought out 
men of character and action in the political 
and educational world, men, for instance, like 
Professor Bassett of Trinity College, Durham, 
whom his neighbors tried to discipline for his 
words of praise of Booker T. Washington. 





Responsive to the rising tide of public con- 
demnation of football as now played by our 
university, college and preparatory school 
teams, there are signs of reform within colle- 
giate circles. President Eliot’s recent article 
in Success is indicative, it is said, of a convic- 
tion, which the corporation of Harvard also 
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shares, that unless very radical improvement 
is seen in this fall’s games there will be a pro- 
hibition of the modified Rugby game at Har- 
vard. Yale’s university council has appointed 
a committee from the faculty headed by Prof. 
T. S. Woolsey to investigate alleged athletic 
abuses there. Those interested in this reform 
will do well to read Mr. Paine’s excellent arti- 
cle in the November Century, in which the 
English and American ideals of sport in aca- 
demic institutions are contrasted, with the 
writer’s judgment not in our favor. 





It se¢m:’ usually to be the pressure of in- 
tense feeling that impels a public speaker to 
present to his audience several separate 
pictures in one sentence, with the hope that 
that they will add force to argument. The 
Bishop of Manchester, at the Episcopal 
Church Conference in Weymouth, Eng., last 
month, defending religious instruction in the 
schools, and urging that it should be specific 
church teaching, solemnly warned his hearers 
that ‘“‘the fear of proselytism waters the 
weekly religious lesson down into the dry 
bones and dust of a somewhat hazy Jewish 
history.” That is rather more complicated 
than the prayer of an evangelist welcoming 
the first fruits of a revival: ‘*‘ We thank thee 
for this spark of grace. Water it, O Lord, 
water it.”” But both these efforts were out- 
done by a political speaker warning the public 
against the imposition of heavier tariffs on 
imports when he said, “If you don’t stop 
shearing the wool off the sheep that lays the 
golden egg, you’ll pump it dry.’””’ When one 
catches himself thus prodigally handing out 
pictures in public speech, it isa sign that he 
should at once retire to his study. 





Personalia 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan gives $30,000 to the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Ct. 


The return of Prof. H. V. Hilprecht from 
Europe bids fair to renew controversy over 
his scholarship and ethics. 


Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard University 
was guest of honor in Berlin last week at a 
dinner given by Rev. Dr. Dickie of the Amer- 
ican Church, and lectured before Emperor 
William acceptably. 


Hall Caine the novelist, talking to Mr. 
Roekefeller’s New York Bible class last Sun- 
day, said that nothing was closer to him than 
“*the desire to apply the principles of Chris- 
tianity to the practical life of his own time.” 


Z. R. Brockway, formerly a celebrated ex- 
pert penologist in charge of the Reformatory, 
Elmira, N. Y., is now a citizens’ candidate for 
mayor of the city, both parties having agreed 
to expend no money for vote-buying in the 
coming election. 


Ex-Postmaster General Charles Emory Smith 
is authority for the statement, made publicly 
to Philadelphia’s civic reformers and indignant 
citizens, that President Roosevelt is ‘* heart 
and soul” with the reform movement led by 
Mayor Weaver. Jacob Riis confirms this state- 
ment. 


Chancellor E. B. Andrews of the University 
of Nebraska is under fire, and his conduct as 
chancellor is an issue in the coming state elec- 
tion. Solicitation of funds from Mr. Rocke- 
feller for the State University’s religious head- 
quarters building is the origin of the campaign 
against him. 


The secretaryship of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, made vacant 
last year by the death of Rev. J. A. Mitchell, 
has been filled by the election to that office of 
Rev. R. J. Wells of Havant, where he has 
been pastor of the Congregational church for 
twenty: three years. 

The leading Roman Catholic priest of Lynn, 


Father Teeling, is denouncing landlords of 
that city who refuse to rent tenements to fam- 
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ilies with children in them. He calls on the 
community to point the finger of scorn at 
those who thus “encourage the crime of 
crimes—race suicide.” 


The Social Service Committee of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Long Island has 
elected Rev. Howard Melish of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, its fraternal delegate to 
the Central Labor Union of Brooklyn. Brook- 
lyn Piesbyterianism has a representative in 
this same labor union, and Brooklyn Congre- 
gationalism also should have. 


Senator Clark of Montaua, now in Paris, 
whom the United States Senate once turned 
down for venality and corruption, and whose 
trail of *‘ graft ’’ is all over the state’s recent 
history, deplores the effect of New York in- 
surance scandals on the credit of Americans 
abroad. He hopes the guilty men will be 
prosecuted. Yes, every one—including United 
States senators, whether of New York, New 
Jersey or Montana. 


Anthony Cemstceck has served notice on 
Arnold Daly, tbat if he persists in presenting 
a particular one of G. Bernard Shaw’s plays 
in New York he will be prosecuted for in- 
fraction of laws which protect morals and 
decency. Both Mr. Daly and Mr. Shaw are 
defiant. Mayor Dudley of New Haven for- 
bade further rendering of this play in that 
city, and New York’s dramatic critics de- 
nounced it after its first performance there. 


A popular biography of General Booth is 
soon to b3 published, authorized by him, with 
the title, The Prophet of the Poor. He has 
had conferred on him the honorary freedom 
of the city of London, and is to have next 
week a like honor in his native city of Not- 
‘tingham. He has become the Grand Old Man 
of this generation in England. He character- 
istically asked that instead of a golden casket 
from the city of London he be given an oaken 
one, and that the d fference in cost be given 
to the Salvation Army. 


It is a singular comment on evangelism that 
the evangelistic campaigns in Great Britain 
which attract the largest crowds are led by 
Americans. Just at present Messrs. Torrey 
and Alexander are holding great meetings at 
Plymoutb, Dr. Henry is conducting an evan- 
gelistic temperance campaign at Birmingham, 
and Mr. W. E. Geil has begun revival services 
at Dund-e, Scotland. Each of these leaders 
has the way prepared by organized work, such 
as prayer meetings, choir drills, processions, 
house-to-house visits, bill posters, ete. 


In and Around Chicago 


The Present Status of the Congregational Churches 


This was the subject which occupied the 
attention of the ministers at their meeting 
Monday morning. Dr, F. E. Hepkins of Pil- 
grim Church, Englewood, had prepared himself 
to discuss it by formulating answers to eight 
questions and by reading letters in response 
to these questions from leading ministers and 
educators representing the whole country. 
Dr. Hopkins showed that the Year- Books 
indicate an increase in our church m2mber- 
ship of nearly 250,000 during the last twenty 
years, as large an increase in attendance at 
our Sunday schools, and an increase in our 
benevolence of about half a million dollars a 
year. 

The questions were as follows: 


1. Do you consider the ministry as strong 
in its personality and in its influence as it 
was twenty years ago? The well-nigh unani- 
mous reply was in the affirmative. It was ad- 
mitted that some conspicuous men are missed, 
but the average, it was maintained, is quite up 
to the level of a score of years ago. 

2. Do you think our services on the Sabbath 
and midweek ure as well attended as they 
formerly were and, considerin7 the conditions, 
particularly in cities, as we should expect 
them to be? So far as the morning service is 


concerned answers were favorable. There 
was more doubt as to the midweek meeting, 
though in some localities attendance has been 
maintained. On the whole, it is believed 
attendance is as good as can be expected. 

3. Do you think our membership indicates 
an improved spiritual tone, or is it rather 
ethical? To this question answers varied. 
A few were decided in the opinion that the 
tone in our membership is ethical rather than 
spiritual; others were unwilling to separate 
the two, believing that where it is spiritual 
the ethical will not be absent. 

4. Do you think there is a greater interest 
in missions? With modifications the answers 
were in the affirmative. One or two limited 
the increase in interest to women and children; 
others found it in a desire for larger gifts for 
missions without thinking much of the real 
purpose for which missions exist, the saving 
of lost men. In this last respect answers 
tended toward a negative. 

5. Do you think the results of the Christian 
Endeavor Society surpass similar organiza- 
tions which preceded them in the local 
church? Nearly all the answers were in the 
affirmative, though no one thinks that the so- 
ciety hax done or is doing all that it was organ- 
ized todo. In his early ministry Dr. Hopkins 
secured as good results from a simple young 
people’s society as he has been able to secure 
from a C. E. Society, yet he believes in the 
Christian Endeavor and supports it heartily. 

6. Do you think our Sunday schools are 
more efficiently equipped, and are the schools 
doing better work? To this question the re- 
sponses, with scarcely an exception, were Yes. 
A few criticised the helps—admitting that 
they were the best of their kind twenty years 
ago; they think them behind the times now, 
Those who hold this opinion say Sunday 
schools are inferior to the public schools. 
They believe in graded schools. Bat as Dr. 
Hopkins pointed out, Sunday schools are fur- 
nished with volunteer teachers who are doing 
better work than was formerly done by the 
same class of teachers. 

7. Have you felt that the evangelistic work 
of Moody and Sankey and erang+lists em- 
ploying similar methods has affected the view- 
point of our churches in a way favorable to 
our best traditions? Every one who answered 
this question indorsed.the work of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, but was doubtful as to 
the value of the labors of their successors and 
imitators. The latter have often failed, and 
where there has been failure the churches 
have suffered. An answer from California 
affirmed the failure of the Chapman campaign 
of last winter. The general opinion of those 
who took part in the di-cussion was that while 
revivals are to be sought for, the best results 
are obtained when the pastor is his own evan- 
gelist. 

8. Doyouthink a majority of our churches are 
pursuing the bestidealsin methods and service? 
There were a good many negatives in response 
to this question, although a few answered it 
in the affirmative. Perhaps it would be right 
to say that most believe that the churches are 
doing as well as can be expected, that ethical 
standards are higher than they once were and 
are steadily growing higher, that in spite of 
the secularizing and commercial spirit of the 
times the average Christian in our churches 
is a better man than the average man of twenty 
years ago. 


It will thus be seen that the tone of the dis- 
cussion, or of the replies to the above ques- 
tions is decidedly optimistic. Dr. Hopkins 
himself was optimistic in what he had to say, 
and so far as the brethren present had an op- 
portunity to speak, they were optimistic also. 


A Great Woman’s Meeting 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
W. B. M. I. was held Oct. 24-26 with the First 
Church, Oak Park. Seventy one branch of- 
fices were represented by 289 delegates. Many 
who were not delegates went out every day 
from Chicago, and all the suburbs were well 
represented. The large audience room of the 
First Church was filled at all the sessions and 
there was much enthusiasm. The aim, $100,- 
000 for the year, was reached, with $7,880 to 
spare. Nearly $10,000 came from the young 
people, $5,448 from the children and $25,774 
from legacies. 


4 November 1906 


The sermon Tuesday evening was by Dr. 
Gunsaulus from the text, ‘‘ The leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations.” 
The program gave prominence to the mission- 
aries, nine of whom had a chance to speak. 
Mrs. Josephine L. Coffing, after forty-nine 
years of service in Turkey, has now returned 
to this country and is as interesting as ever in 
the accounts she gives of missionary needs and 
triumphs. Mrs. Davis of Shansi graphically 
described past and present conditions in China, 
and Miss Mary Porter, always a welcome 
speaker, set forth the peculiar needs of her 
field in North China. Mrs. Montgomery of 
Rochester, Wednesday evening made an ef- 
fective address on the theme, Christian Mis- 
sions, the Chivalry of Today, and quoted one 
of the great publishers as saying that books 
relating to the study of missions are having a 
surprisingly large sale. The opportunities of- 
fered young women in the missionary field 
were set forth admirably by Miss Margaret 
Evans of Carleton College. 

The old officers were re-elected with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Savage, who, after a service of 
twenty-six years as auditor, presented his res- 
ignation on account of his age, and was made 
auditor emeritus. Ten state presidents were 
present, and from every part of the great field 
covered by this board enthusiastic reports 
were presented. Were the men in our 
churches as well organized and as deeply in- 
terested in missions as the women, it would 
not be difficult to obtain $500,000 annually 
from the Middle West alone. The next meet- 
ing will be with the Grand Avenue Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago, Oct. 28. FRANKLIN. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 27 


Mrs. S. B. Capron presided. Mrs. Joseph 
Cook reported a recent letter from Miss Bertha 
Reed of Peking. The establishment of the 
college, the grade above the Bridgman School, 
is advancing. It will be called the North 
China Union College for Women, and is a 
part of the general union scheme for educa- 
tion which is progressing so splendidly. The 
new movements in China open larger oppor- 
tunities for education, especially of Chinese 
girls. Even the Empress Dowager has prom- 
ised to promote this object. In one school re- 
cently started in Peking, in order to emphasize 
the importance of study rather than personal 
adornment, the girls were not allowed to wear 
embroidered shoes. A Chinese newspaper for 
women has just come into existence in which 
the almost universal practice of using paint 
and powder is decried, and in the number is- 
sued just after the Feast of Moons the women 
were advised not to burn incense to the 
heavenly bodies, but to worship the great God 
who made these luminaries. Hereafter de- 
grees are to be conferred only upon those 
who have studied in colleges where ‘* Western 
learning’’ is taught. 

Miss Lamson reported from some mission- 
aries in Japan. Mrs. Curtis of Niigata writes 
of a woman’s meeting which she had been 
asked to hold once a month at a town four 
and one-half hours away. Calls have come 
from many places for these monthly meetings 
for women. Miss Theresa Huntington of 
Harpoot, Turkey, was welcomed, and spoke 
especially of the kindergarten in charge of 
Miss Platt. 

Plans for the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board in Pairk Street Church, Nov. 8 and 9, 
were further announced. They include ad- 
dresses by Mrs. N. D. Hillis, Mrs. M. E. 
Sangster, Mrs: Lawrence Thurston; Mrs. J. D. 
Davis and Miss Fanny E. Griswold of Japan; 
Mrs. F. B. Bridgman and Mrs. W. T. Currie 
of Africa; Miss Esther B. Fowler, Mrs. D. S. 
Herrick and Miss Mary M. Root of India; 
Miss Theresa L. Huntington of Turkey,:Mrs. 
John Howland of Mexico and Secretary C..H. 
Patton. 
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What Might Have Been 


Il. My Training for the Ministry 


By Rev. JoHN Watson, D. D., LIVERPOOL 


[This is the first of three articles written at our request by Dr. Watson, known to literature as Ian Maclaren, the author of the 
Bonnie Brier Bush. The next in the series will set forth lessons learned in connection with his pastoral work.—EpIronrs. } 





When one retires from the regular 
ministry after more than thirty years’ 
service his mind is divided between two 
moods—profound gratitude both to God 
and man for their unmerited kindness 
and sincere penitence for his own short- 
comings. He is chiefly touched by the 
thought of what might have been if cir- 
cumstances had been more favorable to 
him or he himself had been wiser. His 
regret is desiderium—the loss of some- 
thing which cannot be restored ; but there 
is for him this compensation, that he is 
saved from vainglory, and that he also 
may be able to save younger men from 
his mistakes. 

If one has passed middle age and has 
had a somewhat extensive and varied ex- 
perience in the holy ministry, he must, 
unless he be incurably frivolous and ig- 
norant, have learned some practical les- 
sons, and he holds them in trust for his 
brethren. Whether he has done his work 
well or illit is for others to say, but he 
may tell wherein he knows himself that 
he has failed. He may not boast of his 
climbing, but it is almost demanded of 
him that he show to others fcllowing 
the dangerous places where he slipped. 
Many things no man may tell without 
loss of self-respect or unpardonable ego- 
tism, but there are others which he may 
offer, if not to the general world, at least 
to the junior members of his own pro. 
fession (as well as the candidates for 
that profession) without reproach, and 
one hopes with some profit. Sitting 
alone in my study and reviewing the past 
with that afterlook which is so clear and 
impartial, I am going to note the things 
which I now wish in vain had been dif- 
ferent, some of which were in the control 
of other people, and some within my 
own. And for the sake of order I divide 
this testimony into three heads. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF BEING TRAINED 
FROM BOYHOOD 


Let me first of all record my solemn 
conviction that whenever it is possible 
the future minister should be trained for 
his profession from boyhood. No doubt 
cases may be found where a man has left 
some other calling and entered the Church, 
but my observation is that such men, as 
a rule, either come to nothing because 
they began this service too late and have 
not the necessary adaptability, or else, 
especially when they have been exempted 
from university education and hurried 
into the pulpit on account of their evan- 
gelistic gifts, that they turn out windy 
and unmanageable persons. But I wish 
to go further and to insist, not only that 
a man should have only one calling, but 
that at a very early date his calling should 
be fixed, and that he be kept in the path 
thereof. 

Personally I did not think of the minis- 
try when I was a lad. Even while I was 
passing through the university my eye 


was turned to another walk, and I was 
being trained for it by my habits and 
cirzumstances. My mother, who chiefly 
directed my life, would I fancy have put 
me in the army if she had judged our 
means sufficient. After the army she 
preferred the Church, but she allowed me 
to learn farming and to follow the pur- 
suits of a country life till I was much 
more at home in the saddle than in the 
study. I had to take my degree in order 
to satisfy my father and rank as a (mod- 
erately) educated person. But once that 
had been done I hoped either to join a 
relative who was farming on a large 
scale or to obtain a post as a land agent. 
My sympathy was with the scenes, oc- 
cupations, pleasures and people of the 
country, with all of which I was fairly 
familiar. 

Of course it may be urged that this 
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wider experience may make you a more 
human minister, especially for a country 
parish, but it had its drawbacks. While 
I attended church and lived a moral 
life, I had not the remotest contact 
with church work, and was an abso- 
lute stranger to what may be called the 
religious circle. I did not know one 
word of their language then, and now, 
although I know it fairly, I have never 
acquired the accent; it is with me as with 
an Englishman brought up in France. 
One day I was informed—for that is 
practically what it came to—that I must 
enter the Church, and that the idea of 
the free open life must be laid aside. 
My father was good enough to allow me 
the alternative of the bar if I had an 
insuperable objection to a clerical career, 
but he plainly indicated that such a 
choice would be a vast disappointment 
to my mother and also to him. 

So little had I thought of my future 
profession that I was not a communi- 
cant in the Christian Church and became 
one in order to fulfill a condition of en- 
trance into the theological collége. If 
sometimes I have been almost choked 
in the atmosphere of ecclesiastical courts 
it was because my lungs were accus- 


tomed to the wind blowing over the 
moors or across a field of ripe golden 
wheat, and if I have not understood the 
subtleties or the phraseology of esoteric 
piety, it was because I had been so much 
at home with open air folk. It has there- 
fore come to pass that I have always 
been slightly nervous and more than 
slightly ill at ease in religious circles. 
The Jesuits, who are in some ways the 
wisest men I have ever known, are care- 
ful to frame the novice’s whole nature 
for his future work, so that all its powers 
be gathered in and consecrated to the 
priestly office. This one thing he thinks 
and sees and loves, and this on the whole 
is best. 


DIFFERING TRAITS OF THE FREE AND 
THE ESTABLISHED 


As the Scots Kirk was unfortunately 
divided thirty years ago into three 
branches it was a question whether I 
should besent into the Established Church 
or the Free, and it might not seem as if 
it mattered much. It did not matter in 
creed, but it did very muchin tone. The 
Free Church of that date was narrower 
and more intense, more dogmatic and 
self-righteous besides being more evan- 
gelistic. The spirit of the Established 
Church was more liberal and humane, and 
possibly some would add, less spiritual. 

While I greatly honored the leading 
Free Church minister of my country days, 
both as a religious man and a friend of 
our family, I felt much more at home 
with the parish minister, who, in his 
courtesy of manner, his practical interest 
in the parish, his reasonable preaching 
and avoidance of all extravagance seemed 
to me the ideal representative of the 
Galilean faith. Besides, I believed in 
an Established Church, and even then, 
although I had not given my mind much 
to such questions, was convinced that 
the alliance of the Church with the State 
was not only a good thing for the 
State, but also a good thing for the 
Church, saving her from sectarianism 
and bigotry. I used to resent the denun- 
ciation from Free Church pulpits of sport, 
walking on Sundays, amusements and the 
reading of fiction, and I remember being 
very much disgusted with an evangelist 
who was much petted and who asked im- 
pertinent questions, and disappeared sud- 
denly. 


THE MOTHER'S INFLUENCE 


My mother, I believe, would have 
gladly seen me a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church because she was a “‘ Moder- 
ate’? in theology, and had a rooted dis- 
like to amateur preachers and all their 
ways, believing that if you employed a 
qualified physician rather than a quack 
for your body you had better have a quali- 
fied clergyman rather than a layman for 
your soul. 

From my mother I received the main 
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principles of my religious thinking. She 
taught me that all doctrine must be tried 
by human experience, and that if it was 
not proved by our reason and conscience 
it was not true, and especially I learned 
from her to believe in the Fatherhood of 
God and to argue from the human home 
to the divine family. She always insisted 
that as we were all the children of one 
Father he would make the best of us both 
in this world and that which is to come. 

This however was the theology of the 
Moderate school and not of the Free 
Church to which I was sent mainly be- 
cause my father was an elder in the Free 
Kirk. It came to pass therefore that in 
the Free Church College where I made 
some of the chief friendships of my life, 
and where I associated with many earnest 
men, I was to a certain extent separated 
from my fellow-students, first because I 
was an Established Churchman in theory, 
and second because I was a moderate in 
theology. I have never seen cause to 
repent either of my Churchmanship or of 
my religious standpoint. I gratefully 
acknowledge the inspiration which came 
to me from the warm piety and self-sac- 
tificing ideals of the Free Churcb, but it 
is always better that one should live in 
his native country rather than in a for- 
eign land however fairly the sun may 
shine. It fetters a man’s speech and 
perhaps even his soul when he is not in 
perfect sympathy with his colleagues; it 
brings a man to his height and calls forth 
all his energies when he is working with 
the same method and thinking on the 
same principles as the men beside him. 


A CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE DESIRABLE 


So long as there are different schools in 
the Christian Church I should like to 
record my conviction that a minister will 
do his work after the best fashion when 
he is placed in the most congenial atmos- 
phere. And therefore let a man choose 
his natural church, the one for which he 
was born. 

It has been a matter of great sorrow to 
me that I did not at the time obtain the 
full benefit either of my university or 
theological curriculum, but I was not to 
blame for the former loss. When my 
readers know that the whole instruction 
I received at school was in classics and 
(much less so) in mathematics and that I 
went to the University of Edinburgh at 
the age of sixteen they can imagine how 
likely I was to profit by philosophy and 
literature. I was at home in Horace and 
Homer, and knew my Euclid fairly well, 
and I might as well have remained out- 
side the classes of that great and venera- 
ble teacher, Professor Fraser, the modern 
father of philosophy in Scotland and an 
honorable name far beyond his own coun- 
try. 

It was only after I had graduated that 
my mind awoke to philosophy, very 
largely through the influence of the Uni- 
versity Philosophical Society which con- 
tained many distinguished men and of 
which even I, through patient continu- 
ance in well doing, became a president. 
If I had only entered that eminent man’s 
class at the age of twenty! One hopes 
that the day has come when no university 
anywhere will admit students without a 
matriculation examination, and when 
they will refuse to do the work of secon- 
dary schools. So far as I now can under- 


stand I was simply a school boy at the 
university. 


IN THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


It would give me great satisfaction if I 
could say that I received a thorough theo- 
logical training at New College, Edin- 
burgh, but as a matter of fact I did not, 
and as I am writing in all honesty, the 
blame should in my judgment be divided 
between myself and the system. For one 
thing I had little interest in theology 
and I had now a very keen interest in- 
deed both in the problems of philosophy 
and the alluring field of English letters. 
The time which should have been given 
to professional study was therefore de- 
voted to psychology and morals, to Milton, 
Shakespeare, Matthew Arnold and Car- 
lyle. 

Before I left New College theology 
began to claim her place in my thought 
as the queen of mental science, but it 
was too late for me to overtake the ses- 
sions I had lost and therefore I have 
suffered all my ministry under a double 
disability. 

I have been perpetually repairing the 
omissions of the past and I have never 
had the thorough and easy working mas- 
tery of professional knowledge which 
every man should have, and especially 
one holding important charges. What I 
have learned I have had to acquire with 
double labor and sometimes to the neg- 
lect of other duties. No week passes in 
which I do not mourn the misapplication 
of at least two years out of my four years’ 
course in the theological hall and my par- 
tial isolation from its theological life. 


DRS. DAVIDSON AND RAINY 


At the same time if one desired to find 
an excuse for his neglect of theology he 
had it to his hand in the arrangements of 
New College when I wasastudent. There 
were seven professors and one of them 
was the most inspiring teacher of our 
day. Noone could hear Prof. A. B. Da- 
vidson, that Nestor of Hebrew scholar- 
ship in Scotland, lecture or teach his class 
without profound intellectual respect and 
admiration. He did more than teach He- 
brew. He made you in love with all 
knowledge, and moved you to its patient 
pursuit. If New College men of his time 
have thought bravely and clearly on any 
subject it has been owing to the example 
and to the word of that master. Pro- 
fessor Davidson was enough in himself 
to redeem a college, and although four 
years be a long time out of a man’s life to 
study under unfavorable circumstances, 
yet perhaps they were not too poor a 
price to pay for hearing Davidson. 

Principal Rainy was teaching Church 
history and it were an impertinence for 
me to criticise his lectures. His is the 
subtlest mind of our time with which I 
ever came intocontact. Possibly because 
it was so subtle, and his manner was so 
perfectly cleansed from enthusiasm, stu- 
dents of weaker capacity did not receive 
the full benefit of his instruction or felt, 
as they have afterwards done, the fasci- 
nation which gathers round the long evo- 
lution of Church life and doctrine. 

The other five professors were excel- 
lent men in different ways—one took an 
interest in social subjects and the phys- 
ical welfare of the student, another was 
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a fine New Testament scholar and a 
saint (I bend my head to him now after 
the lapse of years), a third had been a 
most distinguished missionary ard was 
full of zeal in his old age, a fourth had a 
remarkably acute intellect and knew his 
subject within his limits, a fifth was a 
good-natured man who held an impos- 
sible chair which never ought to have 
been founded and which served no use- 
ful purpose. 


THE DEFICIENCIES OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 


For practical ends every one of those 
men was absolutely inefficient, and that 
was perfectly well known to the students 
and to the Church. One had nothing to 
teach because he did not know his sub- 
ject as an expert; another was too old 
and frail—but we dearly loved him; a 
third was disabled by an evil habit—we 
pitied him; and the classes of the other 
two were not taken seriously. But we 
had to attend them, hearing in the class 
of evangelistic theology glowing perora- 
tions which lasted for nearly a lecture, 
and in the class of natural science attacks 
upon its most distinguished masters. 

My own share of blame I have acknowl- 
edged, but thinking of those days one 
feels as if he had also a ground of action 
against the Church which tolerated such 
a state of affairs. Personally I asked 
the authorities if I could escape the evan- 
gelistic class—where there was no pre- 
tense at instruction, but only perorations 
—if I studied German instead for pro- 
fessional purposes, and also if I might 
escape the class of natural science if I 
took one of the theological classes in 
the university which had an excellent 
teacher. Both requests were refused, 
and no choice was allowed. You had to 
attend every class whether the subject 
or the teacher were of use or not. 

Were one recasting arrangements from 
his practical experience there are several 
changes he would make in the system of 
theological colleges. For one thing the 
chairs should be filled by men at the 
height of their power and who are ac- 
knowledged experts in their subject; 
they should hold their chairs for a certain 
number of years and then if they be efli- 
cient be re-elected ; certain subjects such 
as Old and New Testament languages and 
criticism, and possibly dogma should be 
compulsory and a man should be obliged 
to choose in addition one or two more 
subjects out of Church History, Apolo- 
getic Christian Ethics, Sociology, paleog- 
raphy and such like. Liberty ought to 
be allowed to go from college to college 
where he can find the best teachers. And 
before he leaves his college finally the 
student should be carefully trained in 
pastoral theology. It is not just and it is 
not moral that a man should be sent 
forth to the work of the Holy Ministry 
who does not know how to preach, who 
has never been trained to conduct a ser- 
vice, who is perfectly ignorant of pastoral 
work, who does not know what to say to 
men when they come with their doubts 
or with their sins, and who is not in con- 
tact with the living thought of the day. 
Until lately theological colleges were the 
most inefficient institutions in the world 
of education, and the sufferers from this 
sin are scattered up and down the minis- 
try of the Christian Church, 
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Union Movements in Mission Fields 


The Gratifying Achievements of the Last Ten Years 


By Rev. JAmEs S. Dennis, D. D., AUTHOR OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SocrAn PROGRESS 


The spirit of unity and federation has 
been manifest in mission fields during the 
past decade with increasing power and 
notable results. It is a fair question 
whether the ardent trend of feeling in 
that direction among missionaries, and 
the decisive—even unprecedented—action 
taken in several instances have not given 
an appreciable impulse to the growing 
tendencies towards unity now apparent 
in the home churches. 

This desire for closer fellowship and 
more united service abroad has no doubt 
been prompted by the Spirit of God, yet 
there is evidently much in the environ- 
ment and circumstances of the missionary 
which would give special urgency and at- 
tractiveness to the call for co-operation. 
‘The isolation of mission fields, the loneli- 
ness of the struggle with entrenched evil, 
the urgent call for co-operation, the natu- 
ral accentuation of the already existing 
‘agreement in essentials, the absence of 
the historic sources of differentiation, 
the preciousness of conscious oneness in 
Christ in the face of almost universal 
hostility to Christianity, and the waning 
power of the old denominational exclu- 
siveness all combine to give a peculiar 
charm and a spontaneous incentive to 
movements in the foreign fields for a 
closer alliance in fellowship and work. 


INDIA 


In India the Presbyterian missionaries 
have been clasping hands at intervals 
since 1871, when, under the leadership 
chiefly of Rev. Dr. John H. Morrison, 
the representatives of tive missions of 
that denomination met at Allahabad and 
conceived the plan of an “alliance”’ 
which was consummated in 1875, and 
held its first council in 1877. The four 
objects then recorded as identified with 
this movement included the essential 
features of an ultimately united Indian 
Presbyterian Church. They were: ‘‘1. 
To promote mutual sympathy and the 
sense of unity among the Presbyterian 
churches of India. 2. To arrange for co- 
operation and mutual help. 3. To pro- 
mote the stability and self-support of the 
native churches, and to encourage them 
in direct labor for the evangelization of 
India. 4. To prepare the way for an 
organic union among the native Presby- 
terian churches in India.” 

Since then the project has slowly 
gathered momentum. The visible result 
which first claims our attention is the 
formation of the Synod of South India, 
constituted at Vellore, Oct. 21, 1901, 
representing a union of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches in that section of 
India, known as the ‘“‘South India United 
Church.” Later in North India the 
fruition appeared in the organization, 
with the approval of the mother churches 
of the ‘“‘ Presbyterian Church in India,”’ 
whose first General Assembly, following 
immediately upon the closing hours of 
the old Alliance, met at Allahabad, 
Dec. 18, 1904. A distinguished native 
clergyman—Rev. K. C. Chatterjee, D. D., 
‘was elected moderator, and Dr. Mackichan 


of the United Free Church of Scotland was 
chosen vice-moderator. The organization 
is intended to be eventually an inclusive 
one, embracing all Presbyterian churches 
in India. The irenic evangelical creed 
previously prepared by the South India 
United Church was adopted, with some 
minor modifications, as the doctrinal 
basis of the assembly. 

In the Congregational ranks in South 
India a working federation has also very 
recently been established between two 
missions of the American Board (Madura 
and Ceylon) and two of the London Mis- 
sionary Society (Travancore and South 
India). A common confession of faith 
and a plan of co-operation in certain de- 
partments of these four missions was con- 
summated at Madura in July, 1905. It 
will be no surprise if the union of the 
Presbyterians, and now of the Congrega- 
tionalists, in South India should soon is- 
sue in the uniting of these two denomina- 
tions in a larger alliance. 


JAPAN 


The first step towards union in Japan 
was taken at an early date, and in this 
instance also it was the Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches which, in 1877, formed 
an alliance then designated as the United 
Church of Christ in Japan—since named 
the Church of Christin Japan. The mis- 
sionaries of the churches mentioned after- 
wards formed themselves into a Council 
of Missions for purposes of co-operation 
and fellowship with the Church of Christ 
in Japan. The Episcopal missions, repre- 
sented by one American, one Canadian 
and two English societies, have been 
united in one Holy Catholic Church of 
Japan (Nippon Sei Kokwai), and the Meth- 
odist missions’ in the empire inaugurated 
their movement towards union in 1899, 
when a tentative Basis of Union was pro- 
posed for consideration. The project was 
not consummated at that date, but has 
claimed special attention of late. A 
Basis of Union has been adopted by the 
joint committee of the Methodist Con. 
ferences in Japan, and is under consid- 
eration by the commissioners of the 
churches at home appointed with power 
to pass judgment upon it. Its proposed 
outcome is to be the United Methodist 
Church of Japan. 

The General Conference of Protestant 
Missionaries in Japan, held at Tokyo, 
October, 1900, was made memorable by 
the resolution to form a standing com- 
mittee of co-operating Christian mis- 
sions in Japan, for the express purpose 
of furthering co-operation and joint ac- 
tion among the missionary agencies at 
work in theempire. This committee was 
broadly representative, and soon adopted 
its own constitution, and has been active 
in nourishing and promoting the estab- 
lishment of unity as a dominant spirit 
and a working force in Japanese Chris- 
tianity. Its last meeting, at Tokyo, Jan- 
uary, 1905, was attended by twenty-two 
members from twenty different missions. 
One of the first acts of the committee 
after its establishment was earnestly to 


recommend to all the churches that they 
make this movement towards union a 
subject of special prayer in their public 
worship, and the same request was made 
of all Christians in their private devo- 
tions. Forms were offered for public use 
by both the non. Episcopal and the Epis- 
copal churches. The bishops of the lat- 
ter communion, especially Bishop Fyson, 
have been deeply in sympathy with the 
aspiration after unity in Christ’s Church, 
and have put themselves on record to that 
effect in statements and letters expressing 
cordial commitment to efforts in that 
direction. 

The Forward Movement (Taikyo 
Dendo), the Evangelical Alliance, and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
have all proved helpful in promoting this 
remarkable trend towards unity in Jap- 
anese Christianity. The outcome, no 
doubt, will be eventually one Christian 
Church in the empire of Japan, suffi- 
ciently broad and inclusive in its doctrine 
and polity to gather all evangelical Chris- 
tians under its banner. 


CHINA 


We must hasten, however, to speak of 
China and Korea, where much of inter- 
est in this great spontaneous movement 
towards unity in foreign mission work 
has transpired. The committee on Pres- 
byterian Union in China held its first 
meeting in Shanghai in 1902. It repre- 
sents Presbyterian missions in the Chi- 
nese empire from Manchuria on the north 
to Hainan on the south, and has been 
working steadily since its organization, 
with the hearty support of its constitu- 
ency, to form one Presbyterian Church 
for all China, Six Synods and one Gen- 
eral Assembly already appear in the near 
perspective of this united church. 

Still larger plans, however, for unity 
and federation in practical work are now 
under hopeful consideration, and in fact 
partially accomplished. The Conference 
on Federation which met at Peitaiho in 
August, 1904, sent out a series of ques- 
tions to all Protestant missionaries in 
China, and elicited an overwhelming con- 
sensus of opinion in favor of immediate 
steps towards practical co-operation in 
several important particulars. The for- 
mation of a Federation of Protestant 
Churches in China was, therefore, de- 
clared in a formal resolution at a second 
conference to be “both feasible and 
greatly to be desired.”” A Peking com- 
mittee on union was appointed to further 
these plans for federation, and this com- 
mittee has just issued (see Chinese Re- 
corder, August, 1905) its call for the 
formation of a General Committee rep- 
resenting all China, and under its aus- 
pices an Outline of a Tentative Scheme 
of Federation has also been published. 
These proceedings, let it be noted, have 
been approved by the mother churches in 
Great Britain and America. 


KOREA 


The historic controversy about theo- 
logical terminology in Chinese seems 
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about to disappear through the spirit of 
compromise and conciliation which this 


passion for unity has developed. Mis., 


sionaries who had been in the thick of 
the philological conflicts over the proper 
terms for deity, seemed amazed at the 
possibility of harmony on long-disputed 
points. A union hymn-book, common 
terms for ecclesiastical functions and 
places of worship, and general approval 
of federation as a working plan, were 
projects which seemed so welcome as 
hardly to arouse discussion. At several 
points in China—Peking, Nanking, Shan- 
tung and West China—plans for educa- 
tional federation involving large union 
institutions, and even for interdenomi- 
national theological seminaries have been 
consummated and are working success- 
fully. 

In Korea a movement in the interest 
of union has seemed to spring into such 
spontaneous life and power within the 
past few months that the missionaries 
themselves can hardly realize what is 
happening. The proposal of an Inde- 
pendent Korean Church of Presbyterian 
polity and doctrine, representing the four 
Presbyterian churches having missions in 
Korea, had hardly reached the General 
Assembly of last May at Winona, and 
been approved by that body, when a 
proposition of still greater significance 
is broached, contemplating a union which 
should not draw the line at the Presby- 
terian limit, but should include also the 
Methodist churches in the proposed 
Christian Church of Korea. 

The original project out of which this 
movement has grown, contemplated fed- 
eration only in the educational work of 
Presbyterian and Methodist missions, 
but the deeper and broader union of 
spiritual forces seemed to arrest the at- 
tention and claim the suffrages of the 
assembled missionaries, and this, com- 
bined with the earnest and timely ad- 
vocacy of Bishop Harris of the Metho- 
dist Church, resulted finally in the passing 
unanimously of a resolution that ‘the 
time has come when there should be but 
one Protestant Christian Church in 
Korea.”’ This resolution, however signifi- 
cant its import, as yet decides nothing; 
it simply indicates the dominant spirit 
on the field, and will be the subject of 
further consideration, but, unless all signs 
fail, it betokens a new trend, not con- 
fined to Korea alone, in the ecclesiastical 
history of our age. 


IN GENERAL 


We have hardly space for more than 
@ passing reference to the movements 
towards unity which have resulted in the 
formation of the Presbyterian Church of 
South Africa, the Presbyterian Synods of 
Mexico and Brazil, the Evangelical Union 
of the Philippines, the Federated Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church of Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, and the Union of 
Methodists and Bible Christians in Aus- 
tralia. It is worthy of note also that a 
further union of the Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist and Congregational churches in 
Australia is proposed, and that the forma- 
tion of a United Church of New Zealand 
by the coalition of Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, and Methodist bodies, is under 
discussion. 

The recent organization of a Protestant 
Missionary Association at Pretoria in 


South Africa is another sign of the times, 
as it represents the co.operation of Ger- 
man, English, Dutch or Boer, and Swiss 
missions, for greater efficiency in the 
common work. The question of comity 
in missions, which a few years ago was a 
subject of discussion and urgent repre- 
sentation in missionary circles, seems 
now to have been left in the background 
by these more radical and comprehensive 
efforts after organic union and general 
federation which are at present stirring 
nearly every important mission field in 
the world. 

On this genial, hearty, and comprehen- 
sive basis of practical co-operation in 
service the churches of the foreign mis- 
sion fields are coalescing into visible 
unity. This is a much more wholesome, 
hopeful and effective method than to 
seek to reduce confessional statements to 
harmony, and find at last that it is im- 
possible to attain a doctrinal syncretism, 
without concessions for which all hearts 
are not yet fully prepared. The doctrinal 
unity will no doubt come in its time, not 
perhaps in the form of an ‘‘irreducible 
minimum,” but rather as a higher and 
more inclusive maximum of love and 
brotherhood and spiritual insight, conse- 
crated to united and loyal service, 





Shall We Burn Five Thousand 
Churches 


BY REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D. 
President of Hamilton College 

An incidental remark of mine in a ser- 
mon recently preached in Binghamton, 
N. Y., has been so much quoted as to 
apprise me that I said either an unusually 
wise or else a decidedly foolish thing. 
My mail has brought me numerous 
‘marked copies”? and much comment— 
some of it rather caustic. The press, ever 
alert for ‘‘some newer thing,’’ has flung 
broadcast and in many cases has made 
editorial comment upon a sentence which, 
whether wise or otherwise, of course is 
shredded from all context, and which in 
this isolation might be taken as merely 
pyrotechnic. 

I was speaking of the growth in all the 
world of man’s sense of mankind, of fel- 
lowship, concord, solidarity of interest, 
inevitable mutuality—‘‘the weal that is 
common for comfort of all men.” I 
said that all Christian men especially 
needed to feel and to act under an im- 
pulse which prepares the way of the Lord, 
and which summons a new approach to 
the human problem. I said that em- 
phasis upon agreements was needed to 
supplant emphasis upon differences. And 
then I cited the conditions in innumerable 
small towns and villages as showing that 
the spirit of segregation and the stress 
put upon secondary variations of creed, 
temperament and rubric is in effect 
schismatical and enfeebling. Instead of 
a serried front unifying all the forces 
of evangelical religion there is disorgani- 
zation and relative inefficiency. And 
then I said, ‘It would be a benefit if 
5,000 churches could be burned.” 

I did not mean to specify a precise 
number, as, for instance, 5,000 against 
4600, nor did I indicate the definite 
area in which this combustion should take 
place. I meant that of a certain kind 
there was a superfluity of plant and a 
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relative poverty of power. I did not 
advise arson, nor express any personal 
willingness to apply the torch! Stripped 
of all that is explosive or extra-inflam- 
mable, the remark simply meant that the 
multiplication of feeble church organiza- 
tions and their separate housing is at. 
present a vital waste, and their mainte- 
nance a superfluous expense. By this I 
will stand. 

Nor doI mean to state one invidious 
word toward this or that Christian de- 
nomination as if any were pre-sminently 
to blame. All are to blame. Each is. 
Instances are within easy reach of all ob- 
servers. 

A little village of say 1,500 souls, 
reckoning the census of babes and adults; 
four, five, six or even more Protestant 
churches of sundry given names within a 
mile radius; congregations on fair days 
of 200 in the morning and of sixty to 
eighty in the evening; four or five good 
men ministering to separate groups, 
upon salaries whose public designation 
would be an indecent exposure, vainly 
breathing upon the scanty coals, laboring 
to overcome the apathy which goes with 
scarcity of material ; the different congre- 
gations living by makeshifts and en- 
gaged in frequent unwholesome rivalries. 
Does it need enlarging—this sketch? Is 
it a scarce situation? May it not be 
heavily multiplied? 

What I urge is, that all this misdirec- 
tion and contradiction of energy should 
be abated. 

The insistence upon the peculiar tradi- 
tions and affinities of denominationalism 
is not of itself practical Christianity. I 
waive now the entire question of denomi- 
national union; but I plead that for any 
church to enter a little place where 
already there is a work well begun, and 
where there is only a constituency of a 
few hundred, and thus to divide what 
might be one household of faith, setting 
up certain picayune rivalries as if they 
were important, stickling for isms—I 
hold that all this is anti Christian. 

It is high time to examine what propor- 
tion of moneys sought under the noble plea 
of home missions, and appealing to the 
high resolve that no region of our country 
shall be left destitute of the gospel, is 
diverted and perverted to keep up feeble 
and sickly congregations—of whatever 
sort—in communities where one strong 
fellowship of Christians would be a power, 
and when its division into struggling 
groups in emphasis of mere specialties of 
religious taste is such a reproach to the 
gospel as exercises a soporific and deaden- 
ing influence upon all who either see or 
share the absurdity. It is bad tactics, 
bad strategy, bad financiering, bad theol- 
ogy. I make my protest against it in the 
name of ‘‘the unity of the spirit and the 
bond of peace.” A baptism of fire is 
needed. 





Michigan Baptists have a standing advisory 
committee to examine into the fitness of can- 
didates for ordination to the ministry previ- 
ous to their coming before a council of churches 
for the ordination service. Michigan Congre- 
gationalists have adupted a somewhat similar 
plan of guarding the door into the ministry, 
and Baptists in several other states, such as 
New York, Illinois and Minnesota, are trying 
the same experiment. It accords with the 
trend of opinion in churches Congregationally 
governed. f vi 
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The Home-‘andiits Outlook 


Broken Threads 


A tangled skein of multi colored threads, 
Drawn random forth in many a broken line; 
Fragments disordered—fit for no design, 

Unknitted ends, and rough, dissevered shreds: 


So seemeth me are all our Friendships here, 
Kind looks—touched hands—a word from 
heart to heart— 
The thread is broken, and we drift apart 
To meet no more, who might have grown so 
dear. 


Patienc2, my Heart! in some less troubled 
clime 
We shall take up the broken ends again 
And in the Country where is no more Time, 
Where part no more the Friends who once do 
meet, 
Weave into beauty that entangled skein, 
And make the Web of Friendship all complete. 
—The Examiner. 





Watchwords 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


As every nation, state, university and 
noble family has its motto, so it is well 
that each individual should have one. 
In nearly every biography it is revealed 
that for its hero some expressive phrase, 
or some special passage from some great 
writer, has been charged with supreme 
meaning, and has been cherished as a con- 
quering weapon in the battle of life. 

The strong and hope inspiring words of 
Holy Writ are peculiarly fitted for such 
uses. As the vicissitudes of life come to 
us, and our eyes are opened to depths 
which no mere description could possibly 
have made real, new significance is often 
imparted to old and familiar verses and 
we say them over and over to ourselves, 
finding in them unsuspected resources of 
comfort and strength. 

It is interesting to find just what words 
and sentiments have appealed to great 
souls, Men read with a thrill forever of 
the relentless old Roman Cato who had 
burned upon his heart, ‘‘ Delenda est 
Carthago.”” It was that wonderful old 
man, Samuel Johnson, who had engraved 
upon the face of his watch, ‘‘The night 
cometh.’’ One famous old woman—was 
it Dolly Madison?—said to herself, as her 
trials came upon her, ‘‘ Nothing matters 
very much,’”’ Another was wont to 
whisper under her breath in each event, 
whether of sorrow or joy, ‘‘ This also shall 
pass.”’ 

Many an anguished spirit, facing the 
inscrutable mysteries of life has found 
peace in repeating, ‘‘God knows.”’ Poor, 
gifted Henley, ‘‘ without hope or God in 
the world,”’ stoically rested upon his own 
iron determination : 

I am the Master of my Fate, 
I am the Captain of my Soul. 

These strong lines from Life, which 
have been copied into innumerable news- 
papers, have been a support to many: 

Who broods o’er yesterday’s defeat, 
Unfits himself Today to meet. 

Who tears Tomorrow’s jousts shall fall; 
But he who conquers Fear, wins all. 

Horace Mann was wont to say to him- 
self the three words which expressed to 
him the essence and aim and end of life, 
‘‘Man, duty, God.’’ Van Eyck, the 


painter, put on his every work the old 
Flemish motto, Als ixh Xan (As I can). 
Mrs. Spofford, in her beautiful verse, 
tells us: 
Upon John Ruskin’s writing desk 
A slab of chalcedony lay ; 


And on it, cutin careful script, 
The word, “ Today.” 


One conscientious woman, whose beset- 
ting sin is a too free use of her tongue, 
has chosen for her motto, ‘‘Don’t say 
it.” Everybody has heard of the wag 
who evolved the humorous watchword, 
‘*Cheer up, the worst is yet to come.” 

Some of our fastidious literary critics 
would blot from the world all of the writ- 
ing which is destitute of so called *‘liter- 
ary”’ value, forgetting that sometimes a 
great thought or a good one may be so 
vividly expressed in halting language, 
that in spite of its defective expression, 
it becomes essential to the race. ‘‘Susan 
Coolidge’? wrote some fine and finished 
lines; but much of her poetical work, 
possibly through her own overmodesty, 
was sent forth into the world without 
the careful finish which she might have 
given it. Whitter said of Maud Miiller, 
when he saw its unexpected popularity, 
‘Tf I had thought the plaguey little thing 
was going to have such a run, I would 
have taken more pains with it.’’ So 
doubtless ‘‘Susan Coolidge ’’ would have 
said of her own New Every Morning, 
which has been of unspeakable comfort 
to thousands. An old gentleman of 
scientific tastes, and who would not be 
suspected of sentiment, showed a worn 
copy of this poem in his note-book. He 
had found it in a second-hand book- 
store in St. Petersburg, had sat down and 
copied it on the instant and had never 
been without it since. The last stanza 
makes an admirable watchword : 

Every day is afresh beginning! 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain! 
In spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 


And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again! 





In Advance of Christmas 
BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


These are the weeks when the prudent 
woman hies her often to her memoran- 
dum-book to jot down hints for her 
Christmas giving. Then, when the holi- 
days are close upon us, and the rest of 
the household are anxiously asking what 
Sister wants, or—worse yet—lamenting 
that a bright idea for Brother’s present 
has wholly slipped from the distracted 
memory, she can turn to her list with 
cheerful confidence that it will not only 
supply items enough for her own shop- 
ping, but leave her some suggestions to 
offer others. Some families promote mu- 
tual convenience and hiliarity by posting 
lists of individual longings in conspicu- 
ous places or keeping a general note-book 
open to entries from all, but to depend 
wholly on these is to lose the element of 
surprise which adds so much to the Christ- 
mas delight. The private memorandum 
book, too, will be accumulating all sorts 
of serviceable details, such as cannot be 
asked for later without rousing suspicion 
—the size of gloves and slippers worn, 


the particular make of stationery or 
toilet-water fancied. 

At this season, too, the woman whose 
errands carry her often to the shops will 
be glancing about the counters for sug- 
gestions, making many of her Christmas 
purchases at her leisure, and perhaps 
lighting on a genuine “bargain” now 
and then. If she is fortunate enough to: 
belong to a circle of moderate means, and 
does not start weighted with the con- 
sciousness that her friends ‘‘have every- 
thing already,” she will turn aside from 
the conventional paths a little—to the 
druggist’s, perhaps, or the hardware deal- 
er’s—and choose something for simple, 
domestic convenience. A clinical ther- 
mometer, a hot-water bag, or a whip- 
churn, if it finds its way to the person 
who really wants it, may call forth more 
appreciation than a piece of rare bric.a- 
brac. 

New devices for the nursery or kitchen 
—especially if the giver’s own experience 
adds the personal element—are often ex- 
ceedingly acceptable, particularly to those 
who are not in the way of seeing novel- 
ties. Another gift sure to be enjoyed 
by a friend remote from shops would be 
an assortment of Christmas trifles, such 
as each season offers in the large cities— 
the ‘‘newest thing” in fancy ribbons and 
wrapping-paper, holly-seals, tinsel and 
whatnot—to use in tying up her parcels 
and dressing her tree. Indeed, the woman 
who begins in season can give quite as 
much real pleasure, sometimes, by fur- 
nishing her friend the wherewithal to 
forward her own Christmas schemes as 
by bestowing on her, later, a single gift 
for herself. A generous supply of wools 
and embroidery silks, with the latest pat- 
terns and designs, will bring a bewilder- 
ment of delight to one whose craving for 
the dainty and decorative outruns the 
possibilities of rural shopping. In the 
same line, but less expensive, are cottons 
and linens for workbags, handkerchief- 
cases, collar-and-cuff sets, and so on. 

And money, which ‘‘answereth all 
things ’’—our gifts of money might carry 
more genuine pleasure, sometimes, with- 
out that tag which we do so love to put 
on them: ‘‘ Be sure to spend it for your- 
self.’”’ The delight of giving is the keen 
est delight of the Christmas season. If 
we can bestow that, we may be well 
satisfied. 

But there are considerations of quite a 
different order that should also be kept 
in mind as Christmas approaches. ‘Be 
just before you are generous,” is as good 
a motto for November and December as 
for January and February. The tempta- 
tion to carry bills over is never stronger 
than at this season, but the resolution of 
the honorable, self-respecting woman will 
be stronger still. If her estimate shows 
that she must either scrimp her Christ- 
mas shopping or wait for her winter 
gown, she will make her choice fairly, 
and not attempt to enjoy both gown and 
shopping by leaving the waiting and 
scrimping to her dressmaker. 





A real good friend is one who will say 
you are sensitive when you are quarrel- 
some.— Atchison Globe. 
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“Button, Button” 


BY ELIA W. PEATTIE 


There was no one in the house but 
Grandmother Adam and Tom and Nell 
and Don and Bess and Angel. And all of 
them—except Grandmother—were mak- 
ing as much noise as they knew how. 
The game of ‘‘button, button, who's got 
the button,” had been started to please 
the younger ones, and had degenerated 
into a mere wrestling match. Grand- 
mother Adam’s slim, white hands actu- 
ally trembled, she was so nervous, and 
the only reason she had not imperatively 
brought the fracas to an end was because 
the young people had been housed for 
three days—so bitter was the cold and so 
deep the snow—and she assured herself 
that the children 
must really have a 
little exercise for 
limbs and lungs. 

The father and 
mother of the house 
were away in town 
doing some necessary 
shopping, and were 
not likely to get home 
till after the chil- 
dren’s supper time, 
and there was be- 
tween that hour and 
the present one the 
long twilight, when, 
if ever, children get 
into mischief. So 
Grandmother, being 
a clever woman, laid 
a plot. She made a large pitcher of 
chocolate, toasted some crackers, heaped 
wood on the fire and sat down before it. 

‘‘Speaking of ‘button, button, who’s 
got the button,’”’ she said in the tone of 
one who is about to tell a story, ‘‘ reminds 
me of a certain thing which happened 
when I was a little girl.’’ 

Tom was sitting on Don and both were 
yelling, so they did not hear this remark. 
Bess and Nell were throwing sofa pillows 
at each other, and nothing so mild as 
Grandmother’s pleasant voice reached 
them. But Angel, who tired easily, and 
who was sitting on his own little stool 
looking at the others and cheering them 
on to victory, chanced to hear it, because 
he had been secretly wishing for the last 
ten minutes that Grandmother would 
hold him. There never was a lap so 
adapted as Grandmother Adam’s to the 
holding in comfort of a gangling boy of 
six. 

‘‘Grandmother’s going to tell a story! ”’ 
he yelled. ‘‘ Keep still, will you?” He 
made a dash for his grandmother, got in 
her lap and nestled down in his favorite 
position. 

The battles subsided. 

*Yes,’”’ said Grandmother, ‘‘as I was 
saying, when I was a little girl’’—Bess 
and Nell drew near; Tom and Don ceased 
hostilities; and Grandmother interrupted 
herself to say: 

‘You might be pouring the chocolate, 
Nell, while I talk. Bess may pass the 
plates and the paper napkins and the 
toasted crackers.’’ 

At these words Tom and Don took 
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chairs by the fireside with the air of 
persons of the quietest dispositions. 

‘**It relates to buttons—the thing I was 
about to tell you,’ continued Grand- 
mother, smiling upon the group. ‘They 
were very nice little round pink buttons, 
and there were twenty-four of them, all 
sewed, closely as could be, on the back of 
my pink chambraydress. The pink cham- 
bray had little white lilies of the valley 
in it, and it was trimmed with rufiles 
edged with lace that had lilies of the 
valley for a border. 

I have seen a great many pretty frocks 
since that one, but I have never, I am 
sure, looked at a dress so wonderful, so 
pink, so party. like, so sewed up with hap. 
piness and hope and girlishness. For it 


was my first party dress, and my dear 












mother made it 
all with her own 
hands, so that I 
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‘this was my first party. I had had invi- 
tations to others, but had never been per- 
mitted to go. For one thing, I was an 
excitable child, and whenever I did any- 
thing out of the usual custom of the day, 
I tossed at night and cried out in my 
sleep. Besides, I was dreadfully shy— 
terribly, miserably shy. It made little 
cold drops of perspiration break out all 
over me merely to walk down the church 
aisle if. I chanced to be late; and for me 
to have to arise in school or in Sunday 
school, to read or recite, meant that my 
poor little hands and feet grew cold and 
clammy. Well, my mother wished me 
to overcome this trouble, which she con- 
sidered a weakness and likely to stand in 
the way of my success and happiness in 
life, and she made up her mind that she 
would let me—or 
force me—to go out 
alone, to recite in 
public, to look after 
company when she 
was engaged, and to 
behave myself likea 
reasonable human 
being. So I was to 
go to this party of 
Nina Plankington’s 
alone!”’ 

‘*Dear, dear!’’ 
breathed Bess sym- 
pathetically. 

““T was so excited 
when I walked away 
from home,”’ contin- 
ued Grandmother, 
“that I felt very lit- 
tle of my usual fear. 
It was a charming 
day. The sky was a 
tender blue, mottled 
with soft clouds. The 
double row of Lom- 
bardy poplars that 





might go to the 


led up the long drive 





birthday party of 
Nina Planking- 


to the Plankington 
house were as stately 





ton, who was the 
daughter of'a 
United States = 
senator and lived — 
in what I sup- 

posed to be the 

largest and most beautiful house in the 
world.”’ 

The children had their chocolate by this 
time, and were sipping it slowly, sitting 
with their fascinated eyes upon Grand- 
mother’s face. 

‘‘The buttons were a perfect match,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘and they ran away be- 
low the waist. My stockings were of lace, 
my slippers had large black bows on them, 
and my yellow hair was tied with ribbons 
which were the color of wild roses. As 
for my hat, that was a leghorn, very wide, 
and wreathed with forget-me-nots. And 
I had little white lace mitts for my 
hands.”’ 

The girls sighed with appreciation. 
They neither of them would have worn 
mitts under any consideration, but they 
were willing to believe that the mitts of 
Grandmother’s girlhood were quite an- 
other matter from the mitts of today. 

‘As I say,”’ continued Grandmother, 





and as bright as sol- 
diers in new uni- 
forms. The fountain 
was tossing up gay 
flashes of water, and 
there were three pea- 
cocks lording it on the lawn. 

I was very early. So, after I had been 
shown up to the bedroom and helped off 
with my hat and mitts by the maid, I was 
led to a beautiful room looking out ona 
terrace where the tables were spread with 
flowers and fine dishes and little gifts for 
each guest. Nina was there, and her 
mother, and they both greeted me as if 
they were delighted to see me, and asked 
me to sit down. 

Now the chair I chose had a tall back 
with fine holes in the mesh of the cane, 
and little monkeys, carved in black wood, 
peering down from the tall back. It 
seemed to me precisely the sort of chair 
for a girl who looked and felt as fine as 
I did, so I sat down in it, and leaned back, 
for once in my life forgetting to be shy. 
We three talked together very pleasantly, 
and in a few minutes the other girls began 
to come in. 


I had, of course, been taught to arise: 
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when any one entered the room, and 
I tried to do so now. But fancy, if 
you can, my dismay when I found that 
each of my darling pink buttons had 
slipped into a mesh of the chair and was 
held there as if by wicked elfin hands! 
I could no more move than Cyclopes could 
when he was bound hand and foot with 
threads of silk. 

Then, suddenly, in one terrible wave, 
my curse of shyness was upon me. I 
became conscious of myself from head 
to foot. I hated myself. I was sick with 
detestation of my body, my clothes, of my 
presence there. I knew that Mrs. Plank- 
ington and Nina were looking at me with 
surprise, and I stared straight ahead of 
me and pretended not to see that they 
were trying to catch my eyes to introduce 
me to the new comers. 

‘*Well, by and by, seeing that I would 
not meet them halfway, they went the 
whole way, and brought the girls up to 
make me acquainted with them. And I, 
miserable to the heart, and afraid to con- 
fess my trouble lest I should be laughed 
at, sat still and nodded sullenly. 

The girls brought presents for Nina, 
and I myself had an embroidered hand- 
kerchief for her, but I had left it up- 
stairs, and could not go for it, so I said 
nothing while she received her presents 
with all the girls except myself clustered 
around her.”’ 

‘““Why, I think you were dreadfully 
foolish!’’ broke in Bess, unable to en- 
dure in patience the thought of such a 
deadlock. ‘‘You could have asked to be 
let loose. It would have been done in a 
minute, and then everything would have 
been all right.’’ 

‘““There wasn’t a person there,’ said 
Grandmother, ‘‘whom I could trust to 
release me and keep still about the thing. 
A general laugh at my expense was cer- 
tain. I heard it in my imagination over 
and over again that afternoon. I knew I 
could not stand it—that if I heard that 
burst of laughter I should break down 
and weep, or else be obliged to run away 
home as fast as I could go. I was worse 
than foolish, but it was a fact. 

‘* Well, games were introduced. I was 
asked to join them. ‘No, thank you,’ 
said I, away down in my throat. ‘I don’t 
play games.’ 

‘** Mercy me, Lydia,’ cried Mrs. Plank- 
ington, ‘not play games, child? Why 
not?’ 

***T don’t like games, ma’am, thank 
you,’ I piped. And after urging me a 
little, she gave me up and went to lead 
the games for the other girls. From time 
to time some one of them would break 
away and I would see them with positive 
dread, come running toward me. 

***Q, come play, Lydia,’ they begged. 
And if I could ever have got a moment 
when the others were not looking I might 
have trusted to one of the girls to loose 
me. leven thought of offering my gar- 
net ring as the price of silence. But the 
eyes of the children were continually 
turned on me, if seemed to me. I was 
chained to the spot, and the looks of my 
friends were like arrows to me, 

The long afternoon wore away, and the 
time came for the refreshments. And 
what fairy feast seemed to be offered out 
there under the shade of the elms! Mrs. 
Plankington passed me with half a dozen 
girls hanging to her and fighting for the 
privilege of her arm, 


*** Now come, Lydia,’ she called to me. 
‘Come out and have something to eat.’ 
My wretched little voice was farther 
down in my throat than ever as I said: 
‘Thank you, ma’am, I don’t care for any- 
thing.’ Mrs. Plankington stopped and 
looked at me curiously. 

***Don’t you like cake?’ 

‘**No ma’am, thank you, ma’am.’ 

‘“** Nor ice cream?’ 

‘**No ma’am, thank you, ma’am.’ 

‘** Nor bon bons?’ 

‘**No ma’am, thank you, ma’am.’ 

*** Will you not drink something then— 
grape juice or lemonade?’ 

*““*T don’t care to drink, thank you, 
ma’am.’ 

‘*Mrs. Plankington looked at mea mo- 
ment in dismay. Her face flushed a lit- 
tle and I saw her set her lips. 

***T’m sorry,’ she said rather coldly, 
and went out with the other girls flutter- 
ing about her like moths around a flower. 

“Then came my moment. Their backs 
were turned at last. They were gather- 
ing around those long tables with their 
luscious refreshments and their flowers. 
I saw them and my heart swelled. 
My party—my wonderful, first, beautiful 
party! I fairly mourned over it, to 
think it had been ruined. But ruined it 
was, hopelessly, and now the only thing 
for me was escape. With a dozen sepa- 
rate wrenches I broke loose, tearing the 
buttons from my frock. They fell in a 
little hail storm on the floor, and without 
waiting for my hat, I ran, hard as I could, 
out of the room, down the long hall, 
down the longer path between the pop- 
lars, down the hot road of the village, on 
tomy ownhome. And asI ranI sobbed.” 

Angel patted his Grandmother’s arm as 
if to console her for this bygone woe, and 
the girls showed sympathy in their eyes. 
But Tom and Don remained unreconciled 
to the situation. It was not one that 
they could comprehend. 

‘*My mother heard me,” said Grand- 
mother in the tone she used when her 
stories drew toward their end, ‘‘and came 
running. She thought I was ill. But 
when I told her the whole ridiculous 
story, she looked at me very strangely. 

‘I don’t know just what todo with you,’ 
she said in a troubled way. ‘I have told 
you that if you do not outgrow this fool- 
ish shyness you will ruin your life, and I 
spoke a true word when I said it. You 
can see for yourself how you have spoiled 
this party you so looked forward to. 
The truth is, you think too much of your- 
self, my daughter. What if your friends 
had laughed? It would not have been at 
you but at the situation that they were 
amused. And who are you, Lydia Rey- 
nolds, that you should not be laughed at? 
Are you so precious, so different from 
others, so superfine? If you can’t stand 
in with other human beings and take 
things as they come, it would be better 
for you if you had never been born. For 
not only will you make yourself, but 
others miserable. You think this party 
was spoiled for you, but ask yourself if 
you have not spoiled it in part at least 
for Nina and her mother and for the 
other girls?’ 

“TI had expected,” concluded Grand- 
mother, ‘‘to be pitied, and I was tremen- 
dously surprised when I found myself put 
up in my bedroom to think the matter 
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over the fields for hours, so it seemed to 
me. No oue came near me and I un- 
dressed and crept into bed alone... But 
before I slept I had made up my mind to 
something. I came down in the morning 
dressed in a clean gingham and carrying 
my second best hat. Mother looked at 
me inquiringly. 

***T’m going to call on Mrs. Planking- 
ton,’ I said, trying to speak without a 
tremor. 

*** Precisely what a lady should do,’ 
said my mother. So I made my full con- 
fession, and if Mrs. Plankington felt like 
smiling she did not do so. She merely 
said, ‘I think you could hardly have 
known how happy I should have been to 
have served you, Lydia dear.’ Then she 
took Nina and me for a drive, and we 
began that day a friendship which has 
lasted to this day, so far as Nina is con- 
cerned—as for dear Mrs. Plankington, 
she passed away years ago.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said little Angel, ‘‘ you’re not 
a bit shy now, Grandma. You got all 
over it, didn’t you?”’ 

But Grandmother shook her head till 
the silver ringlets danced. 

‘*No, [haven’t, dear fellow,” she cried, 
giving Angelahug. ‘I never got over it. 
But I learned not to make other people 
miserable. I found out that I was of 
very little importance, and that my fears 
were not things to take into account.” 

“It’s a queer story,” murmured Bess, 
arising to put away the chocolate cups. 

Tom and Don said nothing. It was, 
indeed, not the kind of story they liked. 
But Angel was charmed—he always was 
with whatever Grandmother said. 

‘*You must never be shy with me,” he 
whispered. ‘‘1’ll never laugh at you.’’ 





The Pre-scrip-tion 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


It was a very dreadful time 
When my Mamma lay ill, 

The Nurse went tiptoe through the halls, 
The house was sad and still. 


The Doctor with his medicines 
Came every single day; 

He would not let me see Mamma 
To kiss her pain away! 


But every time he looked so grave— ° 
For dear Mamma was wotse; 

I knew they could not make her well, 
That Doctor and that Nurse. 


I sat before the chamber door 
And cried and cried and cried— 

I knew that I could cure Mamma 
If I could be inside. 


But once I had a splendid thought ; 
Behind the Doctor’s back, 

To write my own Pre-scrip-tion out, 
And tuck it through the crack! 


I made upon a paper sheet 
Round kisses in a shower, 

And wrote—“ A kiss for my Mamma, 
Please take one every hour.” 


And from that very time, of course, 
My dear Mamma grew well. 
The Doctor thinks it was his pills, 

And I shall never tell! 





The fellow who waits for something to turn 


over. My supper was sent to me, and I up has his eyes fixed on his toes.—Creswell 
ate it, and watched the darkness stealing McLaughlin. 
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The Interdenominational Commission of Maine 


A Modest but Reasonably Successful Effort to Harmonize and Unite Christian Forces 


Suggested by a Methodist, initiated by 
a Congregationalist, formulated by a 
Free Baptist and put in operation by the 
united efforts of representatives of the 
Baptist, Free Baptist, Christian, Con- 
gregational and Methodist churches of 
Maine, the Interdenominational Com- 
mission of Maine is now in its fourteenth 
year. In 1892 the commission was form- 
ally organized with members duly ap- 
pointed by the five denominations, and 
adopted as the basis on which it has 
worked ever since the accompanying 
statement of principles: 


Thirty-nine different persons have 


served on the commission—six Baptists, 
six Free Baptists, eight Congregation- 
alists, fourteen Methodists, five Chris- 
tians. Some have come into official 
connection with the Gommission as un- 
believers, and even as avowed oppo- 
nents; but all have come to cordially 
support its principles who have been 
identified with it long enough to expe- 
rience its practical working. ll five 
denominations are now heartily com- 
mitted to it, though in some denomi- 
nations there still remain individual and 
one or two official antagonists of the 
plan. 

The chief work of the commission has 
been preventive. The fact that any case 
of encroachment would be submitted to 
the commission has prevented scores of 
such cases from occurring. What was 
formerly the rule, that a new denomina- 
tion should rush in wherever there ap- 
peared to be a chance to divide a decent 
living and a respectable work with three 
or four other churches, has become the 
rare exception, not occurring on an aver- 
age as often as once a year. A presiding 
elder who is one of the very few out- 
spoken antagonists of our work remarked 
to me recently that there was never any 
trouble in the state about these matters 
until this commission was formed, mean- 
ing that everybody was free to go where 
he pleased and divide up church work as 
fine as he pleased; to which I replied 
that “the law entered that the offense 
might abound.” ‘The commission has 
made illegal and very rare what formerly 
was common and was considered proper. 

During the thirteen years that the 
commission has been organized for work 
it has considered fifty cases of friction 





BASIS OF OPERATIONS 


That church extension into destitute communi- 
ties should be conducted, as far as practicable, 
according to the following considerations : 

1. No community, in which any denomination 
has any legitimate claim, should be entered by 
any other denomination through its official agen- 
cies without conference with the denomination 
or denominations having suid claims. 

2. A feeble church should be revived, if possi- 
ble, rather than a new one established to b come 
its rival. 

3. The preferences of a community should 
always be regarded by denominational commit- 
tees, missionary agents and individual workers. 

4. Those denominations having churches near- 
est at hand shiuld, other things being equal, be 
recognized as in the most advantageous position 
to encourage and aid a new enterprise in their 
vicinity. 

5. In cuse one denomination begins gospel work 
in a destitute community, it should be left to de- 
velop that work without other denominational 
interference. 

6. Temporary suspension of church work by 
any denomination occupying a field should not 
be deemed sufficient warrant in itself for entrance 
into that field by another denomination. Tem- 
porary suspension should be deemed temporary 
abandonment when a church has had no preach- 
ing and held no meetings for an entire year or 
more. 

7. All questions of interpretation of the fore- 
goiny statements, and all cases of friction between 
denominations, or churches of different denomt- 
nations, should be referred to the commission 
through its executive committee. 











or encroachment between these five de- 
nominations. Thirty-seven of these cases 
were settled informally by bringing the 
parties together for friendly conference, 
or calling the attention of the official 
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representatives of the denominations to 
the situation. In these cases a simple 
statement of the case to the proper per- 
sons has been sufficient to settle the diffi- 
culty or remove the ground of complaint. 

Thirteen cases, on an average only one 
case a year, have called for formal con- 
sideration; and of these two were cases 
of voluntary co-operation proposed by 
the commission, rather than complaints 
of aggrieved parties. In the eleven cases 
of complaint, where formal decisions 
were rendered, six have been observed 
by the denomination against which the 
complaint was made and five decisions 
have been disregarded. In the cases 
where the decisions have been disre- 
garded the Methodists have been at fault 
twice and the Congregationalists three 
times; though in two of the three cases 
where the Congregationalists have dis- 
regarded the decision of the commission, 
the commission made recommendations 
for which it professed to have no au- 
thority under the principles agreed to, 
and accordingly the decisions were un- 
derstood at the time to be mere advice, 
without binding force. That leaves only 
three cases in the thirteen years in which 
decisions the denominations had agreed 
to accept were disregarded ; two by Meth- 
odists, and one by the Congregational- 
ists. In all three cases the difficulty was 
individual and personal, not denomina- 
tional and general; an individual refus- 
ing to do what his denomination had 
agreed that its representatives should do. 

Of course the commission has no army 
or navy to enforce its decisions; and no 
denomination has a police force to com- 
pel its recalcitrant members to live up to 
the agreements it has made for them. 
Under these circumstances three failures 
in thirteen years is no occasion for dis- 
couragement. That is a smaller propor- 
tion of failure than will be found in 
institutions and enterprises, whether po- 
litical, ecclesiastical or industrial, which 
operate over a large territory, and depend 
on the co-operation of many men of many 
temperaments and varying views. To 
have reduced to three the cases in which 
the principles of the commission have 
been violated during thirteen years is 
occasion not for lament, but for con. 
gratulation. 

At its last meeting the commission 
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REV. T. P. HUMPHREY 
Tlampden Corner, Me. 


submitted to the constituent denomina- 
tions a cautious and moderate plan of ad- 
vance. It aims at consolidation, not 
through the doubtful expedient of sub- 
stituting union churches for the churches 
of existing denominations—which might 
result in having no church at all worthy 
of the name—but in building up existing 
denominations through a system of care- 
fully considered exchanges. It is a deli- 
cate experiment; and it must be con- 
fessed that tentative efforts in this direc- 
tion hitherto have not achieved very 
satisfactory results. Still the fact that 
some denominations in the state are 
ready to attempt it is an indication of 
growing confidence and good will. 

The commission present their plan in 
the following statement: 


In our state are many towns in which are 
two or more churches, small and weak, be- 
cause the population has moved into the cities. 
If these weak churches could be consolidated 
and the religious forces of the community 
combined, without engendering local strife or 
personal estrangement, the cause of Christ 
would be strengthened, the problem of the 
churches largely solved, and the people greatly 
blessed. 

It is time for the commission to do more 
than merely settle questions of dispute which 
may arise and be referred to it; it is time for 
it to lead with some preventative and con- 
structive policy. Hitherto our energy has 
been chiefly expended in crying, ‘*‘ Hands off! ’’ 
to those who competed in rivalry and friction. 
Cannot we emphasize and realize fraternal 
relations and cry, ‘“‘ Hands together! ’’ 

To this end we recommend the following 
policy of reciproeity: 

1. That the denominations through their 
supervising representatives, such as state 
agents, home missionaries or presiding elders, 
report to the commission the names of towns 
in which a union of churches may seem desir- 
able, in order that the commission may serve 
as a clearing house and bureau of reciprocity. 

2. That the commission then shall consider 
the conditions in these several towns, the con- 
stituencies of the churches and the changes 
which would appear desirable for the best 
welfare of the communities, and, when the 
commission finds that an equitable exchange 
can be made so that in one town denomination 
A. may surrender to denomination B. its 
church interests, and in another town denom- 
ination B. can surrender an equal interest to 
denomination A., then the commission shall 
recommend to the two denominations such an 
exchange. 

3. That such reciprocal exchanges shall be 
contemplated only between those derfomina- 
tions which distinctly commit themselves to 
the plan, and the interests of other denomina- 
tions shall be in no wise molested by recom- 
mendations of the commission. 

4, It is recognized that this plan requires 
great care and consideration in its execution 
lest the prejudices and feelings of local church 
members be ignored and ideal states be sought 
which are not practical. Particularly must 
all conscientious scruples be carefully safe- 


REV. H. W. NORTON 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Dover, Me. 





guarded and good feeling and brotherly love 
be preserved. 

5. This plan distinctly confesses that so- 
called ‘“‘union”’ churches, while approved in 
some places, yet incur so many perils, through 
their lack of associational fellowship or supe- 
rior ecclesiastical supervision, through having 
no larger missionary interests, either home or 
foreign, and no approved ministry from which 
to secure pastoral care, as to be unwise organ- 
izations to encourage. This plan aims at con- 
solidating religious forces and leaving them 
within the limits of the denominational fel- 
lowship. 


Another indication of the increasing 
friendliness the commission has indirectly 
helped to bring about is the resolution 
adopted by the Christian Conference held 
at Corinna, Sept. 6, 1905: 


We rejoice in the spirit of liberty and unity 
which prevails in the religious world at the 
present time. We hold ourselves in duty 
bound to extend a hearty fellowship to those 
who manifest this spirit and who seek such 
a wise, economical and Christian administra- 





REV. GB. ILSLEY, D. D. 
Baptist, Westbr.ok, Me. 


tion of the affairs of the kingdom as this spiri 
will insure. ° 

Resolved, That we are desirous of entering 
into active and effective co-operation with all 
such and with the Congregational pastors and 
churches in which we find a spirit kindred to 
our own. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a federa- 
tion of forces of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian churches upon such a basis of equality 
and right as will do justice to all existing 
institutions, when their existence is desirable 
for the spread of the kingdom of God. 

Resolved, That a change of pastorates 
temporarily or permanently by either our own 
or Congregational pastors between Congrega- 
tional and Christian churches will not be 
regarded as a breach of fellowship as calling 
for a severence of present denomination re- 
lations so far as we are concerned. 


REV. D. B. MOWER 
Baptist, Waterville, Me. 
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REV. JOHN B. JORDAN 
Free Baptist, Saco, Me. 


By what it has prevented through silent 
influence; by what it has adjusted in 
informal conference; by what it has de- 
cided in formal hearings; by what it has 
enforced through denominational agree- 
ment; and perhaps more than all by the 
mutual acquaintance, fellowship, confi- 
dence and good will it has promoted be- 
tween the officials and members of its 
constituent denominations, the Interde- 
nominational Commission of Maine has 
done a modest but substantial and valu- 
able work for the kingdom of God in the 
state. 

Brunswick, Me., Oct. 5. 





Growth in the Far Northwest 


The rapidity and solidity of development 
going on in Washington is well illustrated by 
Snohomish County. Just fifty years ago its 
untracked forests were explored by the Gov- 
ernment troops. Six years later it was organ- 
ized without a white woman within its bound- 
aries. In fourteen years it acquired its first 
school, in twenty-one years its first church and 
in thirty-three years its first railroad. Then 
began the period of prosperity. In seventeen 
years a population of 50,000 has carved out 
eight incorporated cities and hundreds of 
newly cleared farms whose records are un- 
excelled in the raising of poultry, berries, 
grains, grasses, fruits and roots of all kinds. 

Four large riyers and many smaller streams 
bounding from an average elevation of 5,000 
feet in the Cascades, and giving the county the 
name of *“* The land of white waters,” furnish 
more than 100,000 horse power for her trolleys 
and manufactories. She has 113 saw and 
shingle mills and over 100 lumber camps, with 
an annual lumber output of eight and a half 
million dollars. She owns shipyards, brick- 
yards, foundries, fish hatcheries, flour mills, 
paper mills, sash and door mills and wood- 
working plants, stove works, wagon works, 
creosote works and trunk factories, a smelter, 
an arsenic plant, concentrators, machine shops, 
tanneries, quarries of many sorts, and mines 
of gold, silver, copper and coal. Twelve 
thousand cattle and thirty creameries furnish 
an annual output of nearly a million pounds 
of butter. 

Amidst all this material development, the 
forces of religion and education have not fallen 
behind. Within the last four years the num- 
ber of our Congregational churches in this 
county has doubled, and nearly one-third of 
them has reached self-support, while all signs 
betoken for greater progress for the future. 
In many ‘another county of similar state-like 
proportions has a like history been wrought 
out, making the work in the Evergreen State 
one of the brightest and most hopefal in the 
nation. W. W. S., JR. 





Tell the truth and save time.—Creswell Mc- 
Laughlin. 
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Leading Participants in the Inter-Church F ederation Conference 


On the sixteen-page program of the Inter-Church Conference on Federation, which will hold its sessions for six days in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, beginning Wednesday, Nov. 15, appear the names of about a hundred men to whom are assigned special addresses or 
the duty of presiding or the conducting of devotional exercises. This list of men embraces many of the best-known college presidents, 
bishops and other responsible denominational officials, pastors, editors and laymen in the country. They are drawn from nearly all the 
leading Protestant denominations including Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists, Lutherans, Congregationalists, United Brethren, Metho- 
dist Protestants, Disciples of Christ and many others. Among the expected speakers are two justices of the United States Supreme 
Court, the governor of New York State, the mayor of New York City, a senator of the United States and other men eminent in public 
life. There will be also a massing on the platform of men who have loug been identified with federation and unity movements in 
local fields and who will speak out of their own experience with regard to difficulties encountered and surmounted. Three sessions 
are to be held daily, and inasmuch as the various addresses are fixed for definite hours, it will be possible for the casual attendant to 
know just when a given speaker is to be heard. We printed the program in full in our issue of Oct. 21, It is obviously impossible 
for us to present the portraits of all the speakers, but on this and the following page we give some idea of the personnel of the con- 
ference through the faces of a few of the best-known platform speakers and of men most instrumental in projecting the conference 
and in arranging the multitudinous preliminary details. 
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The Co-operative Parish Plan in a Typical City 


The Actual Workings of Federation in Providence, R. I. 


Two gentlemen were sitting on the deck 
of an ocean steamship, discussing the 
difficulties of charitable and religious 
work. A stranger, pacing to and fro, 
suddenly stopped and said, ‘‘Why don’t 
you district your city, and make each 
church responsible for a district?” It 
was William Stead. 

When the plan was suggested for Provi- 
dence, a lady was reported as saying: 
‘‘What is this parish plan? I won’t 
attend the nearest church, even if the 
federation does tell me that I must.” 

The federation replied in its first bul- 
letin: ‘‘Let all laboring under this mis- 
apprehension -be reassured, We recog 
nize the right of every one to worship 
where he chooses, and of each church to 
win attendants from any part of the city, 
and only plan to assist both to attain 
their degire.’’ 

What ‘in brief was proposed? Not a 
census, merely—one had been taken in 
1902, and as usual was found only par- 
tially. satisfactory—but the permanent 
assignment to each church of a district, 
which it should canvass for three ends: 
first, to ascertain, and record on cards 
which could be transmitted to the churches 
preferred, the preference of every family ; 
second, to secure for the federation sta- 
tistics of general value ; and third, to give 
the visiting church a religious ‘‘house- 
directory,’’ on the basis of which it could 
keep its knowledge of its parish up to 
date, and follow up all who had no other 
church home. It was also to feel respon- 
sibility for moral evils and social needs 
within its territory. 

As an ideal, all approved. Few believed 
it practicable. Pastors were persuaded 
individually. One, after 


By Rev. E. TALLMADGE Roor 


There was call for a trained worker. 
A consecrated lady was found. But the 
federation dared not guarantee her sup- 
port. She came on faith and had con- 
stant employment from November to 
July, serving twelve churches and mak- 
ing 5,000 calls, on one-ninth of all the 
families in the city. In a third of them 





REV. E. TALLMADGE ROOT 
Field Secretary Rhode Island Federation 
she found a chance for a personal word 
on religion. Her call at an institution 
for the cure of alcoholism led to repeated 
visits and several conversions. From 
one doorstep she overheard a curtain 
lecture; but when she made known her 
errand, the wife broke down and said, 
“You have called just when we needed 
you!” and the visitor had the joy of re- 
porting to a Baptist deacon that daugh- 
ter and son-in-law were ‘“‘almost per- 
suaded.”’ After a heart-to-heart talk a 
dear old Catholic lady said: ‘‘It’s no use 
to call on the folks upstairs. They’re not 





putting the secretary 
through a catechism, 
apologized for ‘‘being 
more businesslike than 
sympathetic.” . ‘‘That is 
precisely what we want!’ 
was thereply. Hischurch 
was the first to canvass 
by acommittee of sixteen 
ladies. Of seventy-six 
districts offered, seventy- 
two were accepted. Pre- 
cinct lines were followed 
as far as possible. Dia- 
grams of the ‘‘ parishes ”’ 
were cut from the same 
city map, making over- 
lapping impossible. 

Most churches used 
volunteers. Some found 
the work disagreeable. 
Others were loath to 
leave it. Said one lady, 
“In fourteen years of 
Christian work, I have enjoyed nothing 
so much as my first afternoon’s canvass.’’ 
A pastor reported, “‘Qur young people, 
some of whom I despaired of interesting 
in any line of work, became almost en- 
thusiastic.’’» Another, compelled to finish 
the task himself, ‘‘ I found the population 
largely Catholic and gained little for my 
church; but it was the most rewarding 
work I ever did.’” 


growth of church-families or ruinous 
competition for the few eligible new 
comers? Among more favorable experi- 
ences are the following: ‘‘I am surprised 
at the number of preferences previously 
unknown.” ‘I have added twenty five 
to my calling list. No money spent pays 
better.” ‘‘The canvass of my parish was 
arevelation. Where I knew of but thirty- 
five families, it discovered 118 preferring 
our church.” ‘O, you call because we 
filled out the card the other day! How 
soon you have looked us up! It is a 
splendid plan.”” Some new members are 
reported as gained. One church, raising 
a building fund, obtained from a man dis- 
covered by the canvass twice its annual 
subscription to the federation. 

For the churches generally statistics of 
great value have been gained. Less than 
eight per cent. of Protestants acknowl- 
edge themselves without preference. Yet, 
nine per cent. of those choosing a denomi- 
nation have nochurch home. Altogether 
twenty-five per cent. have no real church 
connection. This is a smaller proportion 
than was feared. Why, then, is church 
work so difficult? The returns clearly 
indicate the answer in the extreme scat- 
tering of preferences. In a typical ward, 
Protestants scatter among fifteen denomi- 
nations and sixty churches. Methodists 
attend seven churches; Congregational- 
ists, ten; Episcopalians, eleven; while it 
takes no less than sixteen to satisfy the 
varying tastes of Baptists! These facts 
demonstrate that only by a co-operative 
parish system can people be reached thor- 
oughly and economically. They will also 
strengthen the tendency teward consoli- 
dation of churches. 

On the community as 








Beneficent Gong: egational Church 


of our religion. They’re Protestants!” 

Results to individual churches vary. 
Some have gained little or nothing. This 
is not strange. Those who wait to be 


looked up are not ready recruits. But at 


least the task of each church is defined. 
It knows that no. other church will look 
after the families reported. If the in- 
different cannot be won, what chance for 
progress is open, save from the slow 


has been made. After 
| the first year’s work, the 
secretary received a let- 
ter from a Catholic, who, 
while skeptical of Prot- 
estant unity, gave credit 
for sincerity, and signed 
himself, ‘‘An admirer.” 
That the impression is 
. no deeper is explained 
by the remark of an as- 
sistant pastor, ‘‘The 
churches have done the 
work, not because they 
wanted to: but because 
they have been dragooned 
into it!’ If this be so 
the surprising thing is 
that there are any re- 
sults. ‘‘One thing is cer- 
tain,’’ said a pastor, ‘‘the 
churches will never reach 
the churchless till they 
want to reach them!”’ 

The main effort has, therefore, been to 
rouse the churches. They must be con- 
verted, before they can convert. Method 
and motives have been presented as a 
new evangel in half the pulpits of the 
city. By reports in the daily press, the 
public has been kept informed. ‘‘ What 
we have done is a work of education.”’ 

There are signs that it has succeeded, 
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The idea is leavening church thought 
and life. Said a rector: ‘‘We must feel 
that our obligation is not merely to our 
membership, but to the entire community. 
Then we must and will get together.’ 
At an informal meeting, a pastor quoted 
the objection, ‘‘Have we any right to 
force invitation upon people?’’ One of 
his laymen sprang to his feet: “I take 
no stock in that objection. For twenty- 
five years in my business, I have been 
going to people when I -knew they did 
not want to see me. When they say so, 
I smilingly wish them good day—and call 
again!’’ Not only business men, like 
this insurance agent, but also those most 
practical of men, the politicians, see that 
the churches are only adopting their 
methods. ‘‘Your allusion,’’ said one, 
‘‘was all right. As a member of our 
ward committee I would have been 
ashamed not to know how every voter 
stood. We sat up nights to doit.’’ Power 
over men is gained only by knowledge 
of men. When the churches know the 
community thoroughly, they will mold 
it mightily. 

By study of their parishes, several 
churches have discovered peculiar tasks. 
The historic First Baptist, the church of 
Roger Williams, located in its district 
thirteen saloons and five ten-cent lodging 
houses; visited them, and discovered in 
the latter an average of 350 lodgers a 
night. The result was a committee to 
consider a lodging house under church 
auspices. The mother of Congregational 
churches, old Beneficent, on comparing 
its canvass-returns with the city house- 
directory discovered such discrepancies, 
as to prove one or the other incorrect, or 
to indicate such rapid change that the 
task of keeping up to date will be one of 
immense difficulty. Instead of being dis- 
mayed, it promptly engaged the trained 
visitor for a recanvass. Like the other 
churches of the central ward, its grit is 
challenged by the problem of the board- 
ing house population—the most difficult 
to reach and hold, yet that most needing a 
church home, and the most hopeful be. 





First Baptist Church 





cause including so many young people 
who will be substantial citizens some 
day. Such newly planted agencies as 
Grace Church settlement and the Union 
House with reading-room and mens’ 
club will be important factors in the 
concerted movement which must come. 
The work of the Rhode Island Federa- 
tion has been largely concentrated in 
Providence. Results justify this course. 
East Providence has adopted the plan, 
because, as one whose interest was not 
expected said, ‘‘From all I hear, it is a 
success in the city.”’ The twin cities, 
Pawtucket and Central Falls, after two 
years of hesitation, adopted it Sept. 25. 
No better testimonial could be given 
than such imitation by close neighbors. 
All that is claimed by the warmest 
friends of the movement is that a hope- 
ful beginning has been made in the im- 
mense task of establishing a Protestant 
parish system for the 300,000 living in 
sight of the beautiful new capitol. The 
little state that led the world to religious 
liberty, does not intend to lag behind in 
the movement toward religious unity ! 
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Fellowship in the Middle West 


In the cities of the Middle West—the region 
which reaches from Buffalo and Pittsburg on 
the one hand to Cheyenne and Denver on the 
other—the Protestant pastors in many in- 
stances have become in recent years a solidi- 
fied force by means of their monthly meetings, 
which in some cases are branches of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. Under the leadership of this 
fraternal organization evangelistic meetings 
of large scope have been carried on, protests 
of force have been entered and lodged with city 
officials who lacked the courage of their con- 
victions, campaigns against the gambling evil 
have been put into operation, and a new broth- 
erly acquaintanceship has been established, 
all of which has helped to bind the churches of 
the city by fresh ties into a closer union. In 
one instance the seven ministers of a large 
section of a Western city met each Monday 
afternoon for three months—each pastor rep- 
resenting a distiact denomination—for prayer, 
heart- questioning, counsel and mutual help. 
Services were held also for two or three weeks 
in the different churches, the presence of half 
a dozen pastors at the service symbolizing and 
emphasizing the new unity which was preva- 
lent and prophetic of a still larger and more 
permanent union. 





The Union House 
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A Campaign of Municipal Reform’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The last few years have been marked by moral upheavals in several of the chief Ameri- 
can cities. New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis and other cities have 
been taken possession of by dishonest public officers, supported by organizations of citizens 
whose purpose was to enrich themselves at the public expense; and they have fostered and 
used to that end the vices and avaricious passions of the people, Other communities have 
followed these evil examples, till many good men have despaired of maintaining good gov- 
ernment in a democracy like ours. But true and brave men, devoting themselves to civic 
reform, are accomplishing so much that hope and courage are reviving, and these leaders 
are gaining support beyond what they had dared to expect. The Sunday schools ought to 
be among the most helpful means of teaching the duties of citizens in promoting righteous 
government, and the lesson now before us is a valuable illustration of what can. be accom- 
plished by a wise and devout leader of the people, and of how it can be done. ~ 

The Jewish historian, writing for the purpose of inspiring men to sérve God; naturally 
seized on those events which brought about notable revivals of national,righteousness and 
prosperity and left unnoticed long periods of stagnation and decay. This expedition of Ezra 
from Babylon to Jerusalem is one of these events. The first chapter of ‘the book records 
the first effort of the Jews of the captivity to restore their holy city. This was about eighty 
years before the present lesson. Another revival of religious patriotism some sixteen years 
later moved them to build the temple, whose foundations had long been left untouched. Now 
nearly two generations had passed of continued poverty, in which the Jews had lost interest 
in their mission and almost abandoned their faith in their nation’s future. What can we 
learn from this migration of Ezra and his company to Jerusalem that bears on the work 
of reform in American cities and in our national life? 

These steps taken by the Jewish scribe help us to understand how to go to work to 
deliver communities from the control of evil:minded men, and to inspire courage in the well- 
disposed to cleanse politics and purify government: 


1. Securing aid from without. Jerusa- 
lem was practically dead—self-righteously 
dead, probably. Had not the choicest of 
the exiles given up their homes in Baby- 
lon and returned at great sacrifice to re- 
build the city? Could their descendants 
expect to be saved by the descendants of 
those whom their fathers had left behind 
when they returned to ruined Jerusalem? 
Was not the king a worshiper of other 
gods than Jehovah and an oppressor of 
Israel? Yet it was the Jews of Babylon 
who had kept alive their religious life, 
re-created their sacred literature and 
trained leaders for the people in Judea. 
It was the decree of King Artaxerxes 
that gave Ezra the power to bring new 
forces to Jerusalem and_-restore its fallen 
fortunes. 

When a city or any community finds 
itself in moral paralysis, then those in it 
who have begun to seek restoration to 
civic health will do well to gain support 
wherever it can be found. Foreign im- 
migration may be a means of its salva- 
tion. We are too apt to suppose that 
those who come from other lands have 
lower ideals than ours. Too much has 
been made of the dangers of foreign ele- 
ments in our population, too little of 
native degradation. Home rule also is 
good in theory, but there are local condi. 
tions which can be made wholesome only 
by the aid of the state and the nation. 

2. Reliance on God. Religious zeal 
seems to have died out in Jerusalem, 
but Ezra went up to the holy city because 
he ‘‘had set his heart to seek the law of 
Jehovah, and to do it, and to teach in 
Israel statutes and ordinances.” He be- 
lieved, as President McKinley did, that 
‘*duty determines destiny.’’ He inspired 
Gershom and Daniel and Hattush and 
many other prominent Jews in Babylon 
with that faith (8: 1-20]. 

That spirit has revealed itself in the 
great leaders of our nation, from George 
Washington to Theodore Roosevelt. 
Those who have shown it most plainly 
have had the strongest hold on the hearts 
of the American people. In that spirit 
every one may inspire confidence in him- 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 12. 
Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem. Text, Ezra 8: 21-32. 





self as a leader. Ezra’s plan was the 
true American ideal, to set forth on his 
great expedition after a service of fast- 
ing and prayer, resting on his creed— 
“The hand of our God is upon all them 
that seek him, for good.”’ 

3. Wise choice of leaders. Twelve trust- 
worthy men were selected to have the care 
of the public goods [vs. 24-27]. The ruler 
best serves the people who has skill in 
finding the fittest persons to administer 
their affairs, and courage to appoint them 
for what they can do, not as rewards for 
personal service to himself. When Ezra 
had appointed his officers he taught them 
their duties, the most important of which 
are named in verses 28, 29. No one can 
administer worthily church, school, shop 
or family, unless he takes his office as a 
trust and makes his business holy. 

4, Faithfulness and perseverance in ai- 
ministration. This was proved by the 
results. The officers kept the goods from 
the enemy and delivered them in good 
condition, and thus ‘‘they furthered the 
people and the house of Ged” [v. 36] 
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This simple ancient record tells how Ezra 
and his lieutenants made the decaying 
house of Israel a new nation, which after- 
wards in the fullness of time gave to the 
world its Redeemer. It reveals the se- 
crets of success in serving men in every 
age. These secrets are, to trust God, to 
use opportunities wisely as a sacred trust 
and to work diligently. The results of 


such living can never be worthless in the 


sight ef God or men. 





Kansas City Association 


Missouri churches are far apart. In Springfield 
Association Vinita is 294 miles from Grandin. The 
Kansas City Association lately met at Eldon, 137 
miles east of Kansas City. This is one reason why 
councils are difficult to secure and association meet- 
ings are lightly attended. Until recently Eldon has 
been a country village on the border between the 
prairie and the oak woods of Miller County. It is 
now a division point on the Rock Island Railway 
between St. Louis and Kansas City, and has a pop- 
ulation of over three thousand. The church was 
organized in 1883, and upon church and town Rev. 
John Vetter, an Oberlin graduate of 1859 and 1862, 
has left an indelible impression. He is now, at 
seventy-seven, pastor emeritus, rejoicing in the 
prosperity of the church, and full of cheer. An- 
other Oberlin man, Rev. Jacob E. Meeker, came 
from the theological seminary last year to assume 
the pastorate. Under his hand the church holds a 
leading place in the community; the building, has 
been repaired, the membership increased, and a 
seven-room parsonage erected. During the year 
Mr. Meeker has furnished occasional week-night 
services to the church at Windsor, fifty-six miles 
west of Eldon, and preached, except during the 
past summer, at Meta, twenty-seven miles east, 
once’ a month. Here, under his care, the Sunday 
school has grown into a church, and a neat and 
comfortable church building has been erected. He 
has also been doing more or less work at four other 
points two to seven miles from town. He has 
proved a good preacher, a good ‘‘ mixer,” and “‘ a 
man of his hands.” 

Though several of our strongest churches are 
pastorless, the meeting of the association was one 
of spirit and power. The dominant notes were the 
need in our own and missionary.churches on the one 
hand, and on the other self-mastery on the part of 
pastors, with a passion for men that shall enable 
them to maintain their positions and create churches 
that shall meet the need of the world. J. P. o’R. 





In the heart of the business part of London, 
in an audience room close to the Bank of Eng- 
land, beginning at the busiest hour of the day, 
115 p.M., the veteran Congregationalist, Rev. 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, delivered a course of four 
lectures on Tuesdays during October, his sub- 
ject being Congregationalism. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Unto one he gave five talents, to another 
two, to another one; to each according to 
his several ability. 





By the thought of God I am what I 
am. In me God expresses what he ex- 
presses in no other; what, apart from 
me, shall remain unexpressed. This is 
my individuality. This makes my place 
in life.—Charles Cuthbert Hall. 





Individualism is a fatal poison. But 
individuality is the salt of common life. 
You may have to live in a crowd, but you 
do not have to live like it, nor subsist on 
its food. You may have your own or- 
chard. You may drink at a _ bidden 
spring. Be yourself if you would serve 
others.—H/enry van Dyke. 





Christ discovered the individual ; let us 
see that we do not lose him again.—John 
E. McFadyen. 





If our individuality is the best thing 
about us, let us not forget that in fellow- 
ship with God the riches of our personal. 
ity are best ascertained and perfected; in 
discipleship with Christ our whole being 
is evoked, rounded and transfigured.— 
W. L. Watkinson. 





Thou leav’st Thy print in other works of 
Thine; 
But Thy whole image Thou in man hast writ; 
There cannot be a creature more divine, 
Except, like Thee, it should be infinite: 


But it exceeds man’s thought, to think how 
high 
God hath raised man, since God a man be- 
came; 
The angels do admire this mystery, 
And are astonished when they view the 
same: 


Nor hath He given these blessings for a day, 
Nor made them on the body’s life depend: 
The soul, though made in time, survives for 

aye; 
And though it hath beginning, sees no end. 
—Sir John Davies. 





The size of God’s family does not af- 
fect the preciousness of the individual 
soul. The one sheep is not lost in the 
flock. ‘‘He calleth his sheep by name.” 
He loved me and gave himself for me. 
—J. H. Jowett. 


Almighty and Allseeing God, who 
hast given to every man his different 
life yet holdest Thyself near to all in 
mercy and in love, so teach me to use 
earth’s gifts that I may fulfill Thy 
thought of my true growth and work. 
Keep me from wasting strength in 
vain desires, or turning from my own 
appointed way to follow fashions other 
men have set. Let me not be envious 
of gifts Thou hast denied, nor let me 
seek my happiness in work to which 
I have no call. Satisfy my heart 
with Thy presence, make me glad in 
the work Thou givest. Let me serve 
my brothers and look for the kingdom 
of Thy Son. And to Thy name be 
praise for life with all its powers and 
joys, for Thy love that constrains Thy 
children, Thy rest that rzmaineth for 
the people of God! In the name of 
Christ. Amen. 


Dr. Lancaster Inaugurated at 
Olivet 


At Olivet College, Michigan, occurred last 
week an‘occasion of educational interest al- 
most unparalleled in the history of Michigan. 
Eminent educators from all over the country 
assembled to honor by their words and pres- 
ence Olivet’s newly-chosen president, Ells- 
worth Gage Lancaster. The three days’ ex- 
ercises opened with an address upon Social 
Reform by Prof. Richard T. Ely of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Tuesday was given up 
to a college conference, wherein there was 
lively discussion of the ‘‘ dissipating diver- 





PRES. E. G. LANCASTER 


sions’’ of college life, especially athletics, of 
how to diminish unhealthy competition be- 
tween collezes, of the difference between the 
college and the university instructor, and, 
sprightliest of all, of the burning question, 
‘*How shall the tendency to supersede the 
college course at both ends be met?’”’ 

The spirit of the conference was hostile to 
college athletics as now conducted. But in 
answer to the lament that Americans do not 
play in the English sporting spirit, President 
Perry of Marietta struck rock bottom, to 
judge from the enthusiasm of the students 
present when he said that the athletic diffi- 
culty lay primarily in the American temper 
—the American must play to win; that fact 
should be recognized in attempts to regulate 
athletics. Dean Small of Chicago University 
warmly championed the small college. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter,’’ said he, ‘“‘that not another Ph. D. be 
granted for a hundred years than that the 
work of our colleges be diminished.” Dr. Ely 
spoke in the same generous spirit, declaring 
that there was no occasion for competition 
between college and university, as their work 
was distinct; they should, and did in the case 
of his own university, play into each other’s 
hands. 

The tendency to supersede the college course 
was hopefally regarded by some, who declared 
that the number of young people seeking 
higher education is increasing so rapidly that 
there will be plenty left for the colleges, 
notwithstanding the encroachments of high 
schools and professional schools. Others were 
more troubled over the question, Shall colleges 
offer the professional training which young 
people in great numbers are now demanding? 
Both sides of the question were warmly cham- 
pioned. The discussion tended to the opinion 
that the work of specialization should be left to 
the universities. On Tuesday evening Pres. 
C. F. Thwing delivered an address upon The 
Intellectual Value of the Several Studies of 
the Curriculum. 

Wednesday morning the students, faculty, 
alumni and distinguished visitors entered the 
church in academic procession. The flaming 
maples dropped their leaves upon somber cap 
and gown, and hood of blue and purple and 
scarlet and gold. President Angell of the 
University of Michigan presided. President 
Harris of Amherst, Dr. Lancaster’s alma 
mater, delivered the installation address. 
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President Eaton of Beloit gave the charge. 
President Lancaster responded with an ad- 
dress vibrating with psychological interest, 
upon the purpose of education, the place of 
the college in education, and outlining the 
policy of the new administration. 

Twenty colleges and universities were repre- 
sented at the inauguration, eleven by their 
presidents. The little college of Olivet, num- 
bering less than three hundred students, has 
sent more men into the Congregational minis- 
try than any other college except Yale, Am- 
herst, Beloit and Oberlin, and there have been 
years in which she stood third in this list of 
five—in actual, not proportional, numbers. 
Its graduates have gone as missionaries to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. A city that is 
set on a hill cannot be hid, though it be a little 
city. M. F. W. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Scotch-Canadian Novel 


A peculiarity of older Canada is the 
survival of little changed European types 
of life and character in well-marked 
groups and communities without the 
mingling of other elements or the forma- 
tion of what may fairly be called a dis- 
tinctively Canadian type of life. Such a 
town and parish Mr. Robert E. Knowles 
has pictured for us in his first novel, St. 
Cuthbert’s, which, we are told, is drawn 
from his own Presbyterian church and 
congregation in Galt, Ont. The people 
are as Scotch as if they had never left 
Aberdeen and Glasgow behind them, they 
have the strength of opinion, the reserve 
of speech, the dour humor of their coun- 
trymen, all emphasized by the strange 
surroundings of the new continent. 

Into such a congregation and com- 
munity comes the new minister. We 
have already printed the story of his 
candidating. The book proceeds with 
the account of his personal and pastoral 
relations to the members of his flock. 
It is distinctly a religious story: moving 
in the atmosphere of Christian faith and 
love and told with a delightful, bubbling 
humor. No one can read it without feel- 
ing refreshed and helped both by its 
sympathy and laughter—and this is bet- 
ter than the final perfection of literary 
art, of which Mr. Knowles falls short 
both in construction and in style. The 
power of the book is that it draws upon 
rich funds of personal experience and 
sympathetic fun-loving observation of 
striking and unusual types of character. 


(St. Cuthbert’s, by Robert E. Knowles. pp. 339. 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.50.) 


Recent Verse 


Mrs. Drummond (Sara King Wiley) has 
not feared in her Alcestis to challenge 
comparison with Euripides. Her work 
is neo-classic, looking at life in the mod- 
ern spirit, and its highest charm is that 
it isadistinctly feminine rencering of the 
famous story. Neither her Admetus nor 
her Hercules can fora moment compare 
in vigor or reality with the same charac- 
ters in the great Greek play. But Alcestis 
is the character for whom she has written 
and sheis truly and feelinglydrawn. The 
choruses are smooth and musical. We 
like Mrs. Drummond better in Iphigeneia, 
where a woman holds the whole stage, 
and in Pocahontas in England, which 
makes a picture and holds athrill. The 
lyrical skill, indeed, is notable all through 
these pages. 

Mr. Robinson’s little book comes to us 
with the President’s emphatic praise upon 
its cover. We are inclined to indorse the 
praise, but not the strenuous emphasis. 
Mr. Robinson is a thinker and observer, 
though he has not always worked his 
thoughts clear or seen the whole of what 
came before his eyes. He has an original 
note, too, and steers happily clear of the 
commonplace. But the higher flights into 
the pure air and the wide view that comes 
with self-forgetting are not for him—at 
least not yet, for there is a promise of 
greater work in his pages which en- 
courages us to read through to the end. 

Mrs. Helen Hay Whitney is her father’s 


daughter and as true a poet in her own 
rather restricted field—the field of senti- 
ment and personal feeling. Her book, 
as its title indicates, is made up of sonnets 
and songs, and the first are more con- 
vincing than the last. The passion of 
the verse is always thoughtful passion 
and the lyric art is faultless, but it never 
flames and burns or greatly stirs the 
reader’s pulse with irresistible answering 
sorrow or desire. 

Mr. Gilder’s little volume, In the 
Heights, is largely given up to the occa- 
sional and memorial verse, for which 
he has so apt a gift, and to character 
sketches. The gifts of intensity, of close 
sympathy with humanity in the experi- 
ences of his own day and the power of 
striking phrase make the pages enjoy- 
able. 

Oliver Huckel hit a popular need in his 
narrative rendering of Wagner’s drama 
of Parsifal and has added a like transferal 
into English verse of the story of Lohen- 
grin. The dignified blank verse is better 
handled than in the earlier book and the 
lyrica] bits haveatrue singing music. The 
pages are prettily made in red and black 
and there are good reproductions of 
familiar German pictures. 

To her other collections in the differ- 
ent fields of verse Carolyn Wells has 
added A Satire Anthology. It is a con- 
venient and enjoyable grouping of famous 
and recognized pieces beginning with brief 
specimens from the great satirists of the 
old world and coming down to the pres- 
ent. She has allowed herself the inclu- 
sion of many pieces which are pure fun 
rather than satire; but no wise reader 
will complain of the collection on that 
account, 

Dr. Edward Willard Watson is a singer 
of love’s delights and sorrows to which he 
gives two distinct sonnet sequences. The 
only really rememberable verse is Old 
Lamps and New, which gives its title to 
the whole collection. He loves the son- 
net and handles it with skill and many of 
his poems are pleasant reading. 


(Alcestis and Other Poems, by Sara King Wiley. pp. 
60. Macmillan Co. 75 cents net. 

The Children of the Night, by Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson. pp.121. Chas, Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 

Sonnets and Songs, by Helen Hay Whitney. pp. 82. 
Harper & Bros. $1.20 net. 

“Inthe Heights,” by Richard Watson Gilder. pp. 95. 
Century Co. $1.00. 

Lohengrin, translated in poetic narrative form by 
Oliver Huckel. pp. 77. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents 
net. 

A Satire Anthology, collected by Carolyn Wells. pp. 
369. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


Ola Lamps and New and Other Verse, by Edward 
W. Watson, M.D. pp. 114. H. W. Fisher & Co., Phila- 
delphia. $1.00.) 

RELIGION 


The Church and the Times, by Robert F. 

Coyle. pp. 307. A. CO. Aimstroug & Son. $1.50. 
Two of these sermons were preached to the 
Presbyterian General Assembly by Dr. Coyle 
as its moderator. They all are related to the 
central theme and are characterized by a loyal 
enthusiasm for Christ’s work and insistence 
upon the evangelical positions. They repre- 
sent conservative but open-minded Presby- 
terianism and make good and helpful reading. 

Complete Index to the Expositor’s Bible, by 


8S G. Ayres. pp: 312. A.C. Armstrong & son. 
$1.00 net. 


The introduction to the Old Testament:in this 
index to one of the most popular of the com- 
mentaries for the Uld Testament is written by 
Professor Bennett of New College, London, 
for the New Testament by Prof. W. F. Adeney 


of Lancashire College, Manchester. Professor 
Ayres who has prepared the index is librarian 
of Drew lheological Seminary, while the gen- 
eral editor, W. Robertson Nicoll, writes the 
preface. A useful book in facilitating ref- 
erence. 

That They All May Be One, by Amos R. Wells. 

pp. 209. Funk & Wagualls Co. 75 cents net. 
In these pages the cry of Christian hearts for 
a visible and witnessing unity finds voice. 
Like most handlings of the theme, however, 
it is rather a personal testimony than a practi- 
eal plan of action. Yet readers will gain im- 
pulse and the good time will be nearer. The 
unfortunate scrappiness of the method em- 
ployed makes hard reading. Noris Mr. Wells 
always carefal in his statements. Forgetting 
the Ebionite and Gnostic sects he postdates 
sectarianism in the interest of his argument. 
Apparently he has never looked into the life 
of the martyr missionary Chalmers, or he 
would not call him ‘‘an Episcopalian through 
and through.”? As a matter of fact he was a 
Congregationalist who worked under the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. And his statement 
that great churches are never associated with 
the names of their builders is wide of the 
mark. 

Oxford Bijou Editions of the Four Gospels. 

Oxford University Press. 50 cents each. 
These dainty moroccu-bound bo ks are a sur- 
prise and delight to the eye both for their tiny 
size and good print. They would make com- 
panions for a man’s vest pocket or a woman’s 
chatelaine. 

Holy Bible. Oxford reference on India paper. 

Oxtord Uuiversity Press. 
A beautiful example of modern Bib'e making 
for which the publishers claim that it is the 
“largest type in asmall sized book yet made.” 
It is a wonder of compactness and the type 
is within the reach of young and strong eyes. 
The text is the King James Version. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Alfred Lord Tennyson—a Memoir, Sd His 

Sov. pp. 551. Macmillau Co. #4 0U 
A new edition in ove volume of the “ite of 
Tennyson by his son. The volume is not too 
heavy and the large print mikes delightful 
pages for the eyes. 

Reminiscences of Peace and War, by Mrs. 

Roger A. Pryor. pp.418. Macmillan Co. $2.00 

net 
Mrs. Pryor has taken occasion of a new edi- 
tion for revision and enlargement. We have 
already noted the varied interest and kindly 
spirit of these reminiscences of a Virginia 
woman during the Civil War. 

Hernando Cortes, by Frederick A. Ober. pp. 

291. Harper & bros. $1.00 net. 
The picturesque career of Cortes with its bold 
outlines and splendid setting lends itself well 
to the brief and popular method which Mr. 
Ober has chosen. He has mastered his facts 
and made a spirited story of his hero’s life, in 
which he does justice to his splendid courage 
and persistence without glossing over his 
cruelties and other faults.* In the Heroes of 
American History series, and well illustrated. 

Michel de Memtetane, by Edward Dowden, 


LL. D. pp. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 50 
net. 


The estimate of Montaigne in these pages is 
better, nobler and truer than that in Emer- 
son’s famous essay. The author is in love 
with his subject and writes with enthusiasm, 
but he is not blind to defects nor over-eulo- 
gistic where praise is due. He admirably pre- 
sents the many-sided nature, life and works 
of one of the most complex personalities in 
the world of literature. ' 

Mohammed and bt ae bg Islam, by D. 8. 


Margohouth, pp. . Potaain’s. Sons. 
, $1.35 net. 


A valuable study, tracing the life of the 
prophet step by step, without enthusiasm but 
with painstaking accuracy. It is difficult to 
idealize Mohammed, yet if the writer’s atti- 
tude were less detached and unsympathetic 
his work would be more spirited and convinc- 
ing. On the other hand, when the prophet 
tried te compromise with idolatry, the author 
deseribes the act as ‘‘ wise and statesmanly,’”’ 
so that his point of view is certainly not that 
of the average Christian. 
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FICTION 


rs. Tree’s Will, by Laura E. Richards. pp. 
by Dana Estes & Co. 75 cents. 


We had supposed Mrs. Tree would be always 
with us, dispensing pungency and helping 
Providence regulate the affairs of stupid mor- 
tals. But since this could not be, we are glad 
that her will embodies most of her character- 
istics and has brought out such a sheaf of 
reminiscences of the little old lady. In plot 
the story falls far below its predecessors, but 
is interesting nevertheless. 


The Social Secretary, by David Graham 
— pp. 198. Bobbs-Merrill Co. Indian- 
apolis. 


“It’s nice to be natural if you are naturally 
nice,” declares the young woman of Gibsonian 
looks and the suggestive name of Talltowers, 
who undertakes to direct the social career in 
Washington of an ambitious Western senator 
and his shrewd, kindly wife. Miss Talltowers 
doesn’t rely upon unaided ‘‘ naturalness,” 
however, and the description of her far-reach- 
ing plans and attention to details gives a good 
idea of the complicated requirements of mod- 
ern society. A dashing international love 
affair adds spice to the story. 

The Road Builders, . ee Merwin. pp. 

313. Macmiilan Co. $1 
The story of a ss ce Tailroad engineer, 
who carries through the building of his road 
in the Southwest against the opposition of un- 
scrupulous forces which back the rival line 
and in spite of the inefficiency of friends and 
helpers. Carhart, the builder, is a fine type of 
the nervous, energetic, unconquerable Ameri- 
can, who in three generations has subdued a 
continent. The picture of his practical gen- 
eralship is exceedingly vivid and the story 
has a dramitic intensity and interest which 
increase to the climax. ‘The reader will enjoy 
the book and re nember it as a vital picture of 
an already ended stage in the social history 
of the United States. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Letters of Labor and Love, by Samuel M. 

Jones. pp. 248. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
These are the letters of the late Mayor Jones 
of Toledo, O., ‘‘Golden Rule Jones,” to the 
workmen in his factories. They contain his 
ideals of business, social, political and official 
life expressed with characteristic directness, 
homely wisdom and entire absenca of rhetoric. 
They have a high biographical interest over 
and above their contribution to the thought of 
the time on social questions. Here was one 
employer who haé a vital interest in the well- 
beinz of his workmen and came into helpful 
relations to them and to the town in which 
they and he lived, and this atmosphere of 
fellowship is carried over to the reader. 

The Only True Mother Goose Melodies. pp. 

1L3. Lee & Shepard. 60 cents. 
A reprint in facsimile of an interesting edition 
of nursery rhymes and pictures published in 
Boston in 1833. The title is misleading, as in 
the edition c pied it was mendacious, the first 
known American edition of these rhymes hav- 
ing been published in 1719. The coincidence 
of the Boston Goose family with the venerable 
rhymes is of no importance, nor is Dr. E. E. 
Hale’s rambling introdaction much to the 
point. It is interesting to note that streams 
of tradition flowing from all parts of the 
British Isles, gave Boston at this date prob- 
ably a more comprehensive Mother Goose 
book than could have been collected in any 
British city before the later interest in folk- 
lore arose. 

Fifty Piano Compositions, by Robert Sehu- 


mann, edited by Xaver Scharwenka. pp. 188 
$3 ver Ditson Company. paper, $1.50; cloth, 


In the beautiful form of The Musician’s Li- 
brary, the music introduced by a fine portrait 
and biographical sketch of Schumann’s life, 
in English and German. 


Handbook of United States Political History 
for Readers and Students, compiled by Mal- 
colm Cownsend. pp. 441, Lothrop Pub. Co. 
$1 60 net. 


A collection of material in the field of United 
States History, arranged for reference, in- 
eluding the text of many important public 
papers. Much out-of-the-way infurmation is 
available here and is brought within reach by 
a@ good index. 


For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 12-18. The Dangers of Indul- 
gence. Prov. 23: 29-35; Isa. 5: 22-25. 

On the principle that an ounce of fact is 
worth a ton of theory I have been looking 
over the daily papers for concrete illustrations 
of our topic, and here are just a few of the 
findings of a single week. They prove, as no 
sermon can, the dangers of indulgence, and 
though it is a grewsome collection of facts, they 
could be duplicated by the scores and even 
the hundreds out of the life of the world as 
it goes on during a single week or perhaps 
daring even a single day. 

An Italian fighting drunk in Haverhill, 
Mass., drew a knife on his employer and 
wounded him so that fifteen stitches were 
required to close the wound. 

A Negro in Brooklyn, N. Y., who had just 
filled himself with gin attacked the bartender 
for not returning his money witha knife and 
then resisted three policemen, who finally, 
after a severe tussle, were able to get him 
into the patrol wagon and took him to the 
police station, where he showed symptoms of 
delirium tremens. A surgeon, being called, 
said the only way of calming him down was 
through a hypodermic injection. 

A man in Chelsea, Mass., convicted of as- 
saulting a policeman while under the influence 
of liquor, was sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment. 

A New York woman carried her five year- 
old daughter to the Bellevue Hospital suffer- 
ing from a disease due to chronic alepholism. 
The mother said that she had given the child 
all the beer she could drink since she was an 
infant. The child has since been exhibited in 
the medical college clinics as the youngest 
chronic “‘ aleoholic’’ known to medical history, 
but more recently still traces of alcoholism 
were found in a two-year-old child who was 
being nursed by an intoxicated woman. 

An Adirondack guide, under the influence 
of drink and well known to thousands of city 
visitors, shot and killed his wife and then cut 
his own throat. 





One might extend this painful record, but 
these few suffice as an awful example of the 
dangers of indulgence. Remember two things: 
(1) None of these persons who have come to 
grief probably thought when they began to 
indulge that they would ever come to a bad 
end. (2) What reason have we to think that 
we are stronger than they? 





But not all the gleanings from recent news- 
paper reading are discouraging. Here are one 
or two encouraging points: 

The members of a Methodist church in 
Brooklyn declared war on the Raines Hotel 
of that section, and appointed their pastor to 
lead the crusade and propose to fight the bat- 
tle to a finish. 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Yerkes, 
who not long ago required payment of li- 
censes by druggists who sold patent medi- 
cines made generally of whisky, has followed 
up that order with a ruling concerning certain 
essences and extracts prepared especially for 
consumption in the prohibition communities 
throughout the country, which, while labeled 
lemon, vanilla, cinnamon, etc., contain gquan- 
tities of whisky, some of them more than fifty 
per cent. of purealcohol. In some places the 
sales are said to have been sufficient in one 
day to flavor all the pies and cakes made in 
the neighborhood for five years. 

One of the leading papers in Buffalo came 
out denouncing a candidate’s bid for the saloon 
vote and pronounces his remark, ‘*I know of 
no reason, if people want beer on Sunday 
afternoons, why they should not have it if 
they get it in a quiet, orderly way,” an insult 
to the residents of the section whose votes he 
is soliciting. 
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The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


“* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.’’ 


(Topic for Nov. 5-11) 


Heroic Elements in Ordinary Life. Matt. 
25: 14-30; Eph. 6: 50-20. 


The everyday opportunity of the heroic 
spirit. The lacking incentive of praise. The 
batile ground of temptation. 

That would be a poor existence in which 
there was no opportunity for the heroic spirit. 
And so would it be if only here and there one 
out of a thousand could express high courege 
in action. We must guard ourselves against 
confusing heroic life and the conspicuousness 
of the heroic life. There are many unrecog- 
nized heroisms about us. It would bea poor 
world which had no reserves of strength and 
courage, and a poor sort of heroism which 
waited for an audience before it dared to act. 





God has so ordered the world that there is 
an everyday opportunity for the heroic spirit, 
if not an everyday recognition. Do we really 
care more for the spirit of the deed than for 
the applause which follows on men’s obser- 
vation of it? Then we need never fail of op- 
portunity. Nor must we confuse, as so many 
do, excitement with courage. Four o’clock- 
in the-morning courage is proverbially the 
best of all. Heroic action, self-denial, renun- 
ciation or even hervic standing still is all the 
more heroic if it disregards publicity and does 
not think of applause. We would think less 
of the man who called to the crowd: ‘* Look 
at me! I am about to rescue a drowning 
child,” than we should if he were too intent 
on the saving leap to think of the crowd at 
all. 





“The healing of the world,” said Bayard 
Taylor, “‘is in its nameless saints.” We 
may change a word or two and say, The glory 
of the world is in its nameless heroes. The 
general gets the praise, the common soldiers 
take the risks and bear the burdens. Think 
of the heroisms of the wives and mothers of 
the poor. Remember how many men have 
silently given up their hopes of education or 
of fame and love, for the sake of duty. It is 
a good, heart-warming world to Jive in when 
we remember all those about us who have 
lived heroic lives in difficult surroundings. 
We do not know them all—not half or evena 
tenth of them—but the world is sweeter and 
the air of street and home more bracing for 
their presence. Hardest of all, perhaps, is the 
heroic patience so often appointed for the train- 
ing of God’s children. Then we must over- 
come ourselves—the eager wish to act, to move. 
Then we need the sustaining power of faith 
in God, for we shall receive little praise from 
man. Yet remember that Christ has special 
praise for those who for his sake endure as 
well as for those who labor in his name. 





Christ’s thought of heroism was that of 
overcoming. We have a battle to fight with 
our temptations, in which there is: no rest or 
end. Sometimes temptation comes back upon 
us from our friends—as Peter tempted Christ 
when he sought to turn him from the way of 
the cross. Then it needs the heroic spirit to 
deny love and overcome temptation both at 
once. But the reward of overcoming is sure. 
These unknown heroisms of human life are 
not unknown to God. And because God knows 
them their appreciation is sure. There may 
be no public vote of thanks, no sensational 
newspaper praisc— we do not look for sensa- 
tion in the heavenly life or for our common 
type of newspaper—but the heroic character 
will shine forever with the light of God’s 
recognition and favor. 
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The Degree of Comity 
Now Prevalent. The 
Outlook for the Future 





How Much of Unity Exists Already 


Testimonies from the Field 


A First-hand Survey of 
Conditions East, West, 
North and South :: 3: 











To make this Christian Unity Number as concrete and practical as possible we sent these three questions to a number of men 


constantly engaged in church extension: 


instunces? (3) What more can and ought to be done to promote unity? 


(1) Is there increasing comity in the field under your observation? (2) Please specify given 
The replies from the various home secretaries and superin- 


tendents and other competent observers follow. The numbered answers correspond to the questions. 








Things Already Done 


Withdrawal from over-churched fields 
in Vermont. 

An Interdenominational Commission es- 
tablished in Vermont. 

A conference of field workers represent- 
ing five denominations in Washington 
State. 

A Federated Church in Sunnyside, Wn. 

Steps toward comity between Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians in California. 

Methodists, Buptists and Congregation- 
alists unite in constructing one edifice in 
a New York village. 

Southern and Northern Methodists effect 
local combinations. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Middletown, Ct., ad- 
mits to active membership members of all 
Protestant churches. 

Organic union of Congregutionalists and 
Presbyterians in Nordhoff, Cal.; a work- 
ing union in National City, Cal. 

Six denominations in Michigan at their 
stute meetings approve a federation. 

Northern, Southern and Cumberland 
Presbyterians combine in local fields. 

Joint publishing house of Northern and 
Southern (U.S. A.) Methodists in China. 

Joint Methodist College in Oklahoma. 

Joint Methodist Seminary in Kentucky. 











From a National Standpoint 


BY REV. CHARLES L. THOMPSON, NEW YORK 


Secretary Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 


1. The denominations in the local fields as 
the years go on seem to be drawing closer to- 
gether; both in correspondence and in per- 
sonal touch with our home mission churches 
there is evidence of growing fellowship. 

2. Instances of helpful co-operation may be 
divided as follows: 

(1) Where a town or neighborhood has 
sufficient population to properly support but 
one church, the members of various denomi- 
nations may unite as members of the church 
of the denomination upon which all agree. 
For instance: In Towner, N. D., the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, who is a missionary 
under our board, writes: 

‘** All classes of people seem to be support- 
ing me in this field—Roman Catholics, Lu- 
therans, Episcopalians, Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists and so forth.”’ 

(2) In a town or neighborhood where there 
are churches of several denominations they 
may unite under the leadership of one pastor 
or all the pastors for special services. This 
is, of course, by no means uncommon in the 
large cities when special services are con- 
ducted by a corps of noted evangelists and 
their helpers; we have been glad to see it in 
instances where the meetings were conducted 
without outside help. For example: In Mar- 
shall, N.C., the Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Freewill Baptists about a year ago united in 
special evangelistic services. They continued 
five weeks to hold services each night. Most 
of that time there were meetings at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. During the hour of 
the morning service the stores and other places 
of business were closed. At five o’clock inthe 
afternoon the bells of the churches and of the 
court house called the people to united prayer 


in theirhomes. Asa tangible result of these 
services there were at least thirty professed 
conversions. The leader of these meetings 
was the pastor of the Presbyterian church. 

(3) Churches of different denominations may 
unite under one pastor who shall belong to 
either denomination, as the congregations 
agree, for the purpose of either giving him 
better support than would be possible if it 
were divided between two pastors, or of mak- 
ing the churches self-supporting when with- 
out such union they would be obliged to 
draw aid from their respective home mission 
boards, or of requiring less help from the 
home mission boards than would be required 
if each church had its own pastor. For in- 
stance: In Texas, by union of the Presbyterian 
(North) and the Cumberland Churches, Wichita 
Falls, Plainview, Stephenville, and, tempor- 
arily, Lampasas, are self-supporting, when 
otherwise they would have to be aided by the 
home mission boards of these two Churches. 

Further, in Terrell, Texas, the Trinity Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church and the Pres- 
byterian Church (North), grouped as one field 
and aided by the home board of the Presby- 
terian Church (North), are asking less aid than 
they must if each were served by its own 
pastor. 

The Presbyterian Church (North) at Dalhart, 
Texas, and the Hereford Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, 129 miles apart, with direct 
railway communication between them, are ac- 
cepting the services of one pastor and asking 
as little aid as possible from the home board 
of the Presbyterian Church (North); double 
the amount would be needed if each church 
were served separately. As it is, they have 
services conducted by their pastor on alternate 
Sabbaths. 

In Florida, Center Hill Presbyterian (North) 
is grouped with a neighboring congregation of 
the Presbyterian Church (South). Kissimmee 
Presbyterian (North) and Oakland Presby- 
terian Church (South) constitute another group 
with a single pastor. So at Paola Presbyte- 
rian (North) and Sanford Presbyterian (South). 
These three groups are’each drawing a mini- 
mum amount from the treasury of the home 
board (North) because of this practical union. 

(4) Actual federation of denominations for 
worship and service has proved practicable. 
For instance: 

In Sunnyside, Wn., less than four years 
ago the Presbyterian church and churches 
of five other denominations formed a fed- 
eration with a total membership of about 
one hundred. They elected officers—one board 
to supervise the spiritual and another the 
temporal work. They bought property, built 
a $2,500 church—since enlarged at a cost of 
$2,500 more, and instituted regular union 
services in all departments of church endeavor. 
The plan has proved a splendid success. In 
a town of perhaps five hundred population, 
with a well-developed irrigation country 
around, the membership has grown to about 
five hundred, and the congregations and Sun- 
day school tax the capacity of the enlarged 
church—the average attendance in the Sunday 
school being in the neighborhood of four hun- 
dred. Rev. Rolin E. Blackman, the Presby- 
terian pastor, has reached out in every direc- 
tion among the surrounding school districts, 
and has aided in organizing work in three 
districts. One of these is at Liberty, where 
six years ago another federated church was 


formed between the Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist churches, with a total membership of one 
hundred and fifty. At Liberty a $2,500 church 
was dedicated in April, free of debt, and with 
no help from the board. The Presbyterian 
membership in this va'ley has grown since 
the Sunnyside federation was formed from 15 
to 257 net, distributed among four churches. 

3. Christian unity could be furthered by the 
pastors on the field working together. Also 
by church agencies, such as home mission 
boards urging their missionaries to co-operate 
wherever possible when the presence of differ- 
ent denominations is deemed necessary, and 
by their agreeing to divide the wide field of 
need between them, so that in no instance 
there should bea duplicating of forces. The 
result would be that indicated by the synod- 
ical missionary of the home board of the Pres- 
byterian Church (North) in Texas: ‘‘ The 
union spirit has toned up the piety of our 
whole work, and there is a general hopeful- 
ness every where.” 


‘Local Churches Should Not Over- 
rule Denominational Boards 


BY REV. W. H. EATON, BOSTON, MASS., 
Secretary Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society 


There is growth, on the whole, in fellowship 
between denominations within the range of 
my observation, but where the churches are 
small and the field limited, competitions re- 
main sharp in many communities. The de- 
nominations in their new work can avoid the 
undue multiplication of mission stations and 
churches by the exercise, on the part of official 
representatives of a mutual courtesy. Much 
of present discord and unseemly competition 
comes from the over. ruling of their respective 
denominational boards by local churches. A 
comprehensive view and the spirit of Christ 
are essential to a more perfect fellowship. 
Much greater results in the near future are 
likely to be had through co-operation than by 
attempts to effect union organizations. 


Vermont Responding to the Idea 


BY REV. W. A. DAVISON, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT., 
Superintendent of Missions, Vermont Baptist Convention 


In Vermont we have had for about seven 
years an Interdenomination Comity Commis- 
sion composed of Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, Baptists and Christians. Its aim is to 
keep one denomination from entering a field 
already being cared for by one or more of 
the other denominations. We are also tend- 
ing toward union in small villages where 
there are two or three evangelical churches 
with only a population sufficient to support 
one. In some cases our own denomination— 
the Baptist—has withdrawn missionary aid 
and left the field because the other denomina- 
tions could accomplish all that it seemed pos- 
sible to accomplish. At Monkton, where the 
population is limited and the Methodists were 
much stronger, we left the field, and by the 
union the people are having a settled pastor, 
which neither church alone could have sup- 
ported. Wealso withdrew from Lowell, there 
being three churches in a little village with a 
population not large enough to support more 
than one. In other localities in our state the 
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Congregationalists and Methodists have re- 
cently united in supporting a pastor, as at 
Castleton and Salisbury. 

In many of our villages the churches are 
having union Sunday evening services and 
union evangelistic meetings. I believe this 
should be carried further and that in our state 
union evangelists should be employed. If in- 
stead of the Congregationalists, Methodists 
and Baptists each employing an evangelist 
who gives his time to the churches of his own 
denomination we had three evangelists who 
would hold union meetings and work for the 
salvation of souls and the building up of the 
kingdom, much more would be accomplished 
and all our churches would be stronger. 


Fellowship in a College Community 


BY REV. C. T. WINCHESTER, MIDDLETOWN, 
CT., 


Professor in Wesleyan University 


It has always seemed to me that in this par- 
ticular community religious fellowship was 
already pretty well grown. Certainly the 
position I hold has led me to entertain the 
warmest feelings of comity towards all de- 
nominations of Christian workers. For, al- 
though the college in which my work is mostly 
done is under the patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, among my colleagues on 
the faculty are members of five different 
churches; and I am sure it has never occurred 
to any one of us that our different church rela- 
tions hindered in the slightest degree our 
cordial co-operation, not only in our academic 
duties, but in all forms of more distinctively 
religious work. Our students are of all reli- 
gious denominations—and a few, I am sorry 
to say, of none. 

Perhaps the college thus exerts some media- 
ting and uniting influence among the churches 
of our old city, and brings them into closer 
fellowship with each other. At all events, 
I am sure the relations between them are 
thoroughly cordia), and they always are ready 
to co-operate in any work for the social or 
religious betterment of the city. The Y. M. 
C. A. of the city welcomes to active member- 
ship persons not only from the Protestant 
churches of the city, but from the Roman 
Catholic church. Any attempt to merge the 
various denominations of Christians in one 
inclusive organization would, in my judg- 
ment, greatly diminish their efficiency; but I 
believe there is a growing sense of unity and 
a desire for co-operation which may lead to 
some very useful forins of federated action. 


Abstain from Legislation 


BY REV. GEORGE E. MERRILL, HAMILTON, 
N. Y., 
President Colgate University 


1. I discern very clearly a growing fellow- 
ship between denominations as I regard them 
from the college point of view. Even the de- 
nominational college welcomes to its govern- 
ment men of all denominations, and its fac- 
ulty seeks the best men rather than the de- 
nominational candidate. The students of this 
college are from all churches and no church. 
At present Baptists predominate over any 
other one denomination, as ours is a Baptist 
college, but are outnumbered by them all, and 
Roman Catholics are more numerous than 
Congregationalists. Churches unite to serve 
all students, and the interdenominational 
Y. M. C. A. works in conjunction with the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. I think this 
would have been impossible a generation or 
two ago. 

2. The second question is already partly 
answered in the above. Results are of two 
kinds: (a) Good. More charity, more co-op- 

-eration, more intelligent pursuit of religious 
study, more insistenee upon ethical questions, 
,more force to all large efforts for the public 
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good. (b) Bad. Less close and accurate 
thinking upon religious subjects, less feeling 
of personal responsibility, less close alle- 
giance to the particular body of Christians, 
less aggressiveness against the worldliness of 
the times. 

3. The best way to promote Christian unity 
is gratefully to recognize the large degree of 
it already attained and caréfully to abstain 
from any attempt to further it by legislation 
or formal methods. Let it grow. 


Social Centers a Coming Objective 
BY REV. FRANK MASON NORTH, 


Secretary New York City Church Extension and Missionary 
Society ( Methodist) 

That the churches of New York City have 
definitely gained in the fraternal spirit during 
the past ten or fifteen years is so evident as to 
have ceased to be the subject of comment. 
Projects of common interest have focused 
attention and elicited latent good will. From 
the several denominations men have been 
brought closely together upon the platform 
of the Evangelical Alliance, in the councils 
of the American Bible Society, on the com- 
mittees, local and international, of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in such confer- 
ences as that of 1888—known as the Chicker- 
ing Hall Conference—in the committees of 
preparation for the great Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference of 1900, in the annual con- 
ferences of the officers of the several mission- 
ary societies, and new more recently and in 
some particulars more vitally in the adminis- 
trative boards of the National Federation and 
the city federation of the churches and Chris- 
tian workers. Unquestionably the social 
clubs in which clergymen of various denomi- 
nations come into companionable contact have 
created an atmosphere in which artificial bar- 
riers easily disappear. Ministers have learned 
to love each other and to appreciate each 
othe:’s work because the presence of a com- 
mon foe and the demands of a conflict in 
which isolation is impossible have brought 
out into the light qualities of character and 
conduct rather than questions of creed and 
ceremonial. 

Fellowship easily becomes co-operative. 
That the competitive spirit is dead or even 
dormant no one will assert. On the contrary, 
ten years of close association with various 
forms of federative work in this city have 
proven beyond a doubt that when the spirit 
is prompt and broad and a sane method can 
be proposed co-operation by the churches of a 
given district in parochial, evangelistic, civic 
reform and social betterment work is not 
only practicable, but distinctly a success. 
Indeed, it is an unqualified conviction of most, 
if not all of the leaders in denominational life 
here that without federation in service our 
battle in the metropolis is lost. 

Next to the co-operative parish system by 
which no family in a community is left with- 
out Christian oversight the imperative op- 
portunity of federation will be found in the 
founding and maintenance of social centers, 
non-sectarian and noen-ecclesiastical, where, 
upon some common grounds and with all the 
ingenious allurements of social attraction, the 
children and youth of the community may be 
brought, without distinction of race or creed, 
into contact with the Christian Church as 
teacher of the fundamental truths of religion 
and morality. This no one church can do— 
no denomination alone is capable of it. It is 
a larger problem than secular education. The 
Sunday school is only on the rim of it. The 
churches could accomplish it by federation. 

Undoubtedly an agreement—tentative in its 
nature—in which the bodies represented in 
the coming Carnegie Hall conference could 
unite, by which a representative commission 
skould be formed for the interpretation of the 
principles of federation and for their wider 
application to denominational life, local and 
national, would be both practicable and ef- 
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fective. The Protestantism of America de- 
mands it. 


Acquaintance the Main Essential 


BY REV. H. W. BARNES, BINGHAMTON, N. Y., 
State Secretary Baptist Home Missions 


There is apparently a steadily growing fel- 
lowship between Christians and churches of 
different denominations. This is evidenced in 
the increased number and widely varied char- 
acter of meetings for the consideration of, and 
action upon, matters connected with the direct 
promotion of religion in all communities, and 
for the suppression of vice and irreligion. 
The general moral welfare of individuals and 
communities is receiving more marked atten- 
tion. There is much less of offensive and 
defensive denominational discussion. More 
people of all creeds are evidently writing 
Christian large and denominational names 
small. Religion is written larger and theol- 
ogy smaller. The facts of Christianity are 
relatively more prominent than the theories. 
The emphasis is decidedly more on Christian 
living and less on orthodox thinking. 

As instances of helpful co-operation [ note 
a marked increase of practical service in ascer- 
taining the religious facts of communities and 
more of friendly helpfalness to meet the needs 
which are found. 

Members and ministers report instances 
which fall under their notice of persons pre- 
ferring another church, and of special oppor- 
tunity of Christly service opened to them, to 
members or pastors of other churches. 

What more can and should be done to 
promote Christian unity—manifest Christian 
unity, would be my way of stating the ques- 
tion—for, as a logical necessity, there is unity as 
far as there is dominant, untrammeled Chris- 
tianity. Answering the question I should say, 
promote genuine religious acquaintance. A 
large measure of the manifested or apparent 
disunity of the past has existed because of the 
discussional spirit which was fostered when 
ehurch growth and church significance were 
more largely an end and purpose to be served. 
Now the far more prevalent and positive view 
and conviction is, that churches, and all organ- 
izations of churches, or of Christian people, 
are merely means, and to be fostered that they 
may become better and more efficient means, 
for accomplishing the great, central, Christly 
purpose of bringing men into personal fellow- 
ship with Jesus in moral character, and the 
community into relations of purity and help- 
fulness. 


From a State Field Secretary 


BY REV. J. W. HEGEMAN, BALLSTON SPA, 
W.-Fa 
Exrecutive Secretary of the New York State Federation of 
Churches 


1. On the whole, there is growirg fellow- 
ship between denominations in the local fields 
in New York State; in some localities little 
evidence of fellowship; in many communities 
positive signs of growth in brotherly feelizg 
and co-operation. It varies directly accord- 
ing to the degree of the incarnation cf the 
Holy Spirit in the ministers. I have found 
it impossible to organize federations where 
strong sectarianism obtains, or secure co-op- 
eration where the pastor feels that the people 
exist for his church, and not his church for 
the whole community. The first question 
such a man asks is, What good will this jo 
to my church? I have found that the alumni 
of certain theological seminaries are nearly 
always unbrotherly and avoid fellowship, 
while those of ceitain others are always glad 
to co-operate. If all seminaries should endow 
a chair like that of Hartford for teaching com- 
parative denominationalism, much would be 
done to develop denominational fellowship. 

In a small village were three churches on 
top of a hill. They were adequate for the 
needs of the community—by reputation an 
unholy one. The Methodist seemed to have 
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died. The others began to feel the need of 
repairs. The Baptist sent to their head- 
quarters setting forth the great need and ask- 
ing missionary aid. Without thorough inves- 
tigation the money was provided and a build- 
ing large enovgh for all the inhabitants of the 
little villege was erected. The Congregation- 
alists, jealous of the other, built their church 
a little larger than the Baptist. The churches 
stand with their backs to each other—two 
storied barracks with big steeples—large and 
hideous. 

In another village, on the other hand, were 
three churches all working to contrary pur- 
poses—none of them flourishing. Through 
the wisdom of the Congregational minister, 
they have been united in an interesting way. 
The front of the church and belfry are Baptist, 
the main body Congregational, the Sunday 
school wing Methodist skillfully combined with 
architectual merit into one edifice; the people 
all worshiping together in perfect harmony. 
One gcod choir, one well paid minister, one 
sexton, one bill for coal, lights; and prosperity 
instead of three poor choirs, sextons and min- 
isters and crushing expenses. 





A Qualified “Yes” 


BY REV. D. DEWOLF, NEWARK, N. J., 
Superintendent of Missions, New Jersey Baptist Convention 


Personal observation along the lines of in- 
terdenominational comity does not afford me 
that roseate view which I know is popular. 

(1) Yes, with some classification and dam- 
aging qualification; more in the city than in 
the country. On the public platform there 
is a sounding of the ‘* No difference’’ trumpet, 
and then a shrewd watching to enfold the 
lambs attracted by it. The old, bitter con- 
troversialism between denominations no longer 
exists and there is greater prominence given to 
the things in common which naturally tends 
to fellowship. Proselyting in the old argu- 
mentative way is superseded by diplomatic and 
social methods, under which guise it is per- 
haps stronger than ever. 

(2) I know of none, except summer vacation 
eombinations, union Thanksgiving services 
and some such minor things which hardly 
signify. (3) Closer study and practice of 
New Testament teachings. 








Tide Turning toward Comity in 
Michigan 
BY REV. WILLIAM H. WARREN, LANSING, 


MICH., 
Secretary of Michigan Home Missionary Society 


1. There is a growing conviction that there 
ought to be a more vital fellowship between 
Christians of different denominations in our 
state, and in some instances these convictions 
have already produced beneficent results. 
Six denominations, Baptist, Freewill Baptist, 
Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Protestant, 
Presbyterian and Congregational, at their 
state meetings have approved a proposed 
**Constitution and Statement of Principles of 
the Federation of Evangelical Churches of 
Michigan,’”’ and each has elected two repre- 
sentatives. These twelve men constitute the 
organization. There are a few deeply inter- 
ested in this movement. It is hoped that this 
number may be greatly enlarged in the near 
future. 

2. At the last meeting of the members of 
the federation, one Methodist Episcopal pre- 
siding elder mentioned to me that he had been 
appealed to to send a minister into a small 
community where we have a Congregational 
church, which, however, has unfortunately 
been without a pastor for some little time. 
He also added that he should not send a man 
until I told him that we were to discontinue 
our work. He also proposed to withdraw 
from another community where there are 
both Congregational and Methodist Episcopal 
churches, provided our church was ade- 


quately manned. Our church was the first 
on the ground, and there has never been any 
need of another. In one other instance a 
presiding elder conferred with me with re- 
gard to the transfer of church interests at a 
point in his district. These, however, are 
exceptional cases. A much larger number of 
instances could be mentioned in marked con- 
trast with these, but we huve reason to hope 
for better things. At the same meeting Pres- 
byterian and Methodist Episcopal represent- 
atives conferred together concerning the ad- 
justment of work in several fields now occu- 
pied by both denominations. 

The home missionary superintendent of our 
Presbyterian churches and I have had a de- 
lightful fellowship and many a friendly con- 
ference together from the first day I came 
into this work until the present time. There 
are but few places in Michigan, unless the 
place is large enough to need the two, where 
churches of both Congregational and Presby- 
terian order exist. The general trend, bow- 
ever, has not been in the direction of such 
friendly conference between the representa- 
tives of the different denominations, but there 
are hopeful indications that the tide is slowly 
turning in that direction. 

3. A deeper and more general interest in 
this movement is the most practicable and 
effective means, under existing circumstances, 
of promoting Christian unity. We have rea- 
son for hoping that we may find help in this 
direction, in our efforts to substitute co-oper- 
ation for competition, in the church life and 
work in many of the small rural and village 
communities throughout the land. The idea 
of federation among the different denomina. 
tions at the present time is largely a matter 
of sentiment. Anything which will tend to 
develop this sentiment into action is worthy 
of the hearty co-operation of all. 


Lay Initiative Needed in Chicago 
BY REY. CHARLES M. STUART, EVANSTOR, 


IZ, 
Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute 


In reply to your inquiries: Chicago has a 
church federation which is in a state of 
suspended animation. No meeting has been 
held for more than a year and nothing has 
been accomplished. The pastors seem to be 
too busy to give time or thought to it and an 
attempt to put the work in chargeof an execu- 
tive secretary failed for want of agreement as 
to the proper man. 

There is apparent harmony between the 
different denominations and a most encourag- 
ing spirit of unity in the work of promoting 
civic and social reforms. Up to this time the 
movements in behalf of Christian unity have 
been almost wholly directed by the ministers. 
Would it not be helpful to have the laymen 
take the initiative? And is there not a field 
here for the activity of the numerous men’s 
clubs which now exist in nearly all the 
churches? 


Gains in the Pacific Northwest 


BY REV. 8BAMUEL GREENE, SEATTLE, WN., 
State Superintendent Sunday School Work 


I find frequent signs of increasing fellow- 
ship between denominations in many local 
fields. Pastors with their churches are more 
ready to enter into co-oferative arrangements 
for special evangelistic services in our towns 
and smaller cities. Some of these have re- 
sulted in a marked way to the betterment of 
each church associated. While there seens 
to be just for a time, from one of our denomi- 
nations from whom we have had reason to ex- 
pect better things and a large co-operation in 
the way of comity, a somewhat active indif- 
ference to such relations, I believe in the 
larger fields and growing districts and among 
most of the leading denominations there is an 
increasing desire for associated work along 
many lines. 
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Here is a thriving town of about ten years 
with perhaps fifteen hundred people, having 
but one church, and that of a denomination 
frequently standing quite aloof from all others, 
inviting and welc »ming, through its pastor, the 
coming of one of our own churches because of 
the felt.-need for such methods of work and 
worship as could not be supplied by the lim- 
itations of the occupying church. Certain 
groups of people were not attracted by the 
one existing church, but they are now coming 
to the new enterprise with a fixed purpose to 
accept the proffered welcome, and with them 
bring a larger fellowship to work of the king- 
dom. Already indications promise a new 
power for good and a delightful fellowship. 

A Baptist and a Congregational missionary 
superintendent of missions recently occupied 
the same seat on a railway train and talked 
for an hour together. There followed, upon 
a date then fixed, a meeting in one of our cities 
to which were invited a ‘**synodical mission- 
ary,” a ‘* pastor at-large,’ three ‘‘ presiding 
elders,” three *‘ home missionary superintend- 
ents,” and a “ state superintendent of mission 
Sunday schools,” representing five denomi 
nations. Of these nine, six were in attendance 
from four denominations, in a three hours’ 
session of harmonious consultation as to the 
best interests of the kingdom from their sev- 
eral viewpoints, and giving to each other some 
of their various methods of work and the re- 
sulting successes. Not much was accom- 
plished, but it is the beginning of a series of 
similar gatherings which cannot but be pro- 
motive of good. 

At Sunnyside, Yakima County, in this state, 
there exists what is known as the Federated 
Church, six denominations having entered 
into a contract to erect a church building and 
worship together for a period of five years. 
They are the Baptist, Christian, Congrega- 
tionaiist, Presbyterian, Progressive Dunkard 
and Methodist Episcopal churches. Each has 
its own organization, holding separate meet- 
ings as occasion calls for them. There is 
an advisory board composed of one from each 
denomination which has charge of all moral 
and spiritual interests. There is also a board 
of trustees of the federated body. Their 
building was first built to seat five hundred 
people. After a year its capacity was doubled 
and is usually well filled. It has a Sunday 
school of perhaps six hundred. Three years 
have passed and harmony has prevailed from 
the beginning. The weak point seems to be 
the six pastors occupying the one pulpit on 
successive Sabbaths. Perhaps one-half of 
these give most of their labors to some calling 
other than the ministry, while others give 
portions of their time to outlying stations. 

We need and we can have, if we go about it 
wisely, more frequent consultation of repre- 
sentative individuals of the different denomi- 
nations along these lines of co operative 
effort for the saving of men and the renova- 
tion of society. We'll find we are not so far 
apart, when we begin to try to get together 
for the purpose of aiding the Christ to draw 
all toward himself. 


Comity on the Pacific Coast 


BY REV. EDGAR P. HILL, PORTLAND, ORE., 
Superintendent of Presbyterian Missions 


We Presbyterians in the West have often 
said, “‘Comi‘y on the coast means that we 
must withdraw.” The materia! is abundant 
to give color to even so pessimistic a state- 
ment. But this is not the whole story. And 
there is a golden streak io the sky that an- 
nounces the morning of a new day. That 
there is need of some sort of federation we of 
the West have reason to know perhaps better 
than some others. Oa our home mission fields 
contention is apt to become most unseemly, 
duplication of forces most conspicuous and 
waste of money most extravagant. Only to- 
day one of our missionaries was telling me 
of the situation in his town. The place has 
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@ population of only 800 and there are eight 
ehurch organizations. That naked statement 
is enough to dry up the springs of home mis- 
sion benevolence. But a closer study of the 
situation reveals other aspects that must be 
given consideration before we allow our in- 
dignation to explode. The eight churches are 
the following: Presbyterian, Northern Metho- 
dist, Southern Methodist, Seventh Day Advent- 
ist, Mormon, Dunkard, Disciples of Christ 
and Holy Rollers. The reason for some of 
these holding aloof from one another is obvi- 
ous and pardonable. Besides the town is new 
and the indications are.that it will soon have 
a much larger population. In these new and 
growing communities our most conscientious 
scouts often stand perplexed between cour- 
tesy to a sister denomination and loyalty to 
their own. As to some denominations, to 
talk of federating or coming to a comity un- 
derstanding seems like trying to be friendly 
with the posterior department of a mule. A 
relizious leader announced some time ago 
that every field is unoccupied until his de- 
nomination gets in. What are you going to 
do with such a man? 

But among some denominations the comity 
idea is working admirably. There are in 
Oregon a number of good-sized towns where 
the Presbyterians have persistently refused 
to enter because the Congregationalists were 
there first. And the Congregationalists have 
not gone in where the Presbyterians had 
begun work. Recently a conference was held 
in Portland at which the question of comity 
was earnestly discussed. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of those present that something 
should be done. The matter is now being 
brought before the various ecclesiastical bodies 
ofthestate. Self-interest, the advancement of 
the kingdom, and the good name of the Mas- 
ter demand that something be done. We are 
looking for a mighty impulse in this direc- 
tion from the New York meeting. 





Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
Fraternize in Southern California 


BY REV. W. B. NOBLE, LOS ANGELES, 
Superintendent Presbyterian Home Missions 


1. There is in California a growing fellow- 
ship between the denomination which I repre- 
sent (the Presbyterian) and the Congregation- 
alists. Fur years past these two denomina- 
tions have had conferences on the subject 
through committees appointed by their repre- 
sentative bodies, and at present their superin- 
tendents of missions confer with each other 
frequently with reference to the occupation of 
new fields, or the entrance of one of the de- 
nominations to a field already occupied by the 
other. I regret to say, that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which is strong in Califor- 
nia, pays little attention to the rights or inter- 
ests of other denominations in its aggressive 
work. It is, however, the only Protestant 
denomination which habitually pursues this 
policy. 

2, Among instances of helpful co-operation 
may be cited the organic union of the Presby- 
terian and Congregational churches of Nord- 
hoff, Cal., where the results have been quite 
satisfactory; and the working union of the 
churches of these two denominations in Na- 
tional City, Cal., where for several years the 
two churches have worshiped together, and 
joined in the support of a pastor, thus tiding 
over a season of financ'al depression without 
aid from mission boards. While not wholly 
or always satisfactory, this has been at least a 
good temporary expedient. Its success has 
been dependent upon the acceptability and 
tact of the minister in charge, and as there 
have been several changes, these have not 
been uniform. - 

3. The organization of union churches on 
new fields is not a satisfactory solution of the 
problem, but an almost certain cause of strife 
and discord in the later history of a growing 
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community. Little is to be expected from elab- 
orate rules of comity, or committees made up 
of distinguished representatives of the several 
denominations whose theories on the subject 
are perfect, but whose knowledge of the actual 
circumstances and needs of the local field is 
limited. The superintendents of missions (by 
whatever name designated) of the several de- 
nominations are in a position, from their famil- 
iarity with the whole field, to prevent friction 
and to secure the occupancy of the territory 
without unseemly crowding or unnecessary 
expense to mission boards. If they are men 
of generous spirit, dealing fairly with one 
another, and frankly and cordially conferring 
with one another on the local prob!ems which 
from time to time present themselves for solu- 
tion, there will be little danger of misunder- 
standing. And it will be found that there is 
room enough and work enough for all. 


Consultation a Cure 


BY REV. JOHN L. MAILE, LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
Superintendent of Home Missions fer Southern California 


Upon the whole, yes. In an unavoidable 
sense churches in the same community are 
rivals, that is, each minister and congregation 
of necessity seeks to attract and interest as 
many people as possible in their work. Only 
in this way can a church grow and extend its 
local usefulness. Less than in a former period 
is the tendency to accuse another church 
within evangelical lines of doctrinal unsound- 
ness or heretical teaching. Wider recognition 
is now given to the fact that church prefer- 
ences are not so much based on the belief of 
the intrinsic superiority of one’s own denom- 
ination as upon early training and former 
associations. In every denomination are ex- 
amples of highest and lowest church effi- 
ciency; the problems of each are much alike. 

Another fundamental fact is beirg realized. 
All real Christians are building on the same 
foundation, are servants of the one God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Theincrease of unity 
on this line is truly encouraging. This deep- 
rooted principle sometimes appears to be held 
in restraint by denominational differences, or 
rather, denominational enterprise. 

A eburch of this or that denomination is or- 
ganized, a pastor is placed in charge and he 
and his people must needs make the work 
‘*go.”” Not to do so incurs the appearance of 
inefficiency or unfaithfulness. If there be un- 
Christian rivalry or competition the crux of 
the situation may be, not in the activity of the 
offending church, but in the fact of its exist- 
ence at all. 

Was it organized because it was really needed 
in the community or for denominational glory? 
The popular supposition is that churches are 
organized largely through the aggressive en- 
terprise of presiding elders, superintendents 
and general missionaries. These officials are 
usually active in the processes of church for- 
mation, but they rarely, if ever, favor the 
move unless a real need is to be met by the 
proposed church. It is true that they are 
charged with denominational interests and 
movements of expansion; they do not like to 
see membership scatter and vanish; they can- 
not forget the great homeand foreign mission- 
ary interests that rest upon the churches they 
represent and that present and prospective re- 
sources must be conserved. 

Let the sentiment of the denominations be 
so developed as to favor consultation between 
their leaders on avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication of churches in new fields. With 
map in hand assignment of territory might be 
made on some agreed basis. The president 
and homiletical professor of the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary at Berkeley some time ago 
presented a scheme of comity for use by the 
Congregational and Presbyterian denomina- 
tions. . The General Associations of Northern 
and Southern California have adopted the 
same and the synod has the matter under 
consideration. 
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From the Standpoint of an 
Episcopalian 


BY REV. JOHN FULTON, PHILADELPSAIA, PA, 
Editor Church Standard 


1. I regret to say that, in the field within 
my Own observation I do not observe any 
great progress téwards Christian unity. © 
There is a good deal of kindly sentimental- 
ism, and a tone of liberalism runs through 
the public utterances of representative men; 
buat sentimentalism is different from a deep 
sense of bounden duty, and it seems to be 
consistent with a narrow practical sectarian- 
ism identical in nature with the spirit of 
sehism; while the shallow liberalism which 
is the fashion of the time seems to me to be- 
long to an ultra-individualism diametrically 
opposite to the spirit of unity. 

2. Omitting for the moment the movement 
for a Federation of Churches, I can cite no 
specific instance of closer relationship be- 
tween the denominations except the imme- 
diate and hearty response which was made 
three years ago by many churches to the re- 
quest of the Episcopal Church for a confer- 
ence on the subjzct of Marriage and Divorce. 
I opposed that proposal when it was first 
made in our General Convention, but when 
the motion prevailed, I was appointed a com- 
missioner of the Episcopal Church. I do not 
think that the work of the Inter-Church Con- 
ference on Marriage and Divorce has had any 
effect whatever on the matter referred to it, 
and the most important of its proposals has 
proved to be entirely futile. But I believe 
that the mere fact of its organization has been 
more important than anything that was ever 
expected of it, and I am persuaded that the 
intercoarse of the distinguished gentlemen 
who met as commissioners from their several 
denominations must have had a powerfal in- 
flaence in illustrating the spirit of unity which 
must precede any form of external unity that 
is worth having. I should welcome any and 
every conference of a similar kind as a valu- 
able aid to the cultivation of that spirit. 

3. Iam not prepared to say what more can 
be done to promote unity, because it seems to 
me that hardly anything has yet been done 
that is at all commensurate with the work of 
realizing the aspiration of our Blessed Lord 
in his last prayer; and besides, [I am of the 
opinion that our present unhappy divisions 
may have been permitted by Divine Provi- 
denca in order to prevent some greater evil, 
so that the time for the realizition of unity 
may not yet be ripe. But these two things 
can always be done: Christian men and Chris- 
tian Churches can at least recognize each 
other’s Christianity, and they can make that 
alone a sufficient basis of co-operation in all 
good works. If the federation movement can 
be made to bring about such co-operation, I 
shall regard it as a movement of the very 
highest significance and value; but co-opera- 
tion is one thing and federation is another, 
and while the former is always possible, I 
am quite c’ear that the time is not ripe for 
anything that can be called a federation of 
churches without a sad overstatement of the 
facts, and even the possibilities, of the move- 
ment. 


Christian Unity in the South 


BY REV. FRANK E JENKINS, ATLANTA, GA., 
Pastor First Congregational Church 


CHAPTER 1. UNITY IN GEOKGIA 


There is no Christian unity in Georgia. 
(This is a general statement medeled after 
the first chapter of the famous work on The 
Snakes of Ireland. Some modifications will 
be found in chapter 3) 


CHAPTER 2. SECTARIANISM IN GEORGIA 


More than threefourths of the white 
churches in this state have services only one 
Sunday in each month, while each pastor 
usualJy has four churches. While the pastor 
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is at his other three churches his people 
from whom he is absent are apt to attend 
other churches. This gives him only twelve 
chances a year at them, while others have 
thirty-six! Hence the Baptist must be espe- 
cially strong on immersion bis twelve times a 
year; the Methodist on the glories of Method- 
. ism; and the Presbyterian must preach Calvin- 
ism mightily his twelve times. Even with 
this the sheep are led astray and each family 
is usually divided between several denomi- 
nations. An unsectarian ministry would 
quickly win such a people to Christian unity; 
but our ministers are sectarian, and, with a 
few noble exceptions, fight for their own sect 
as for the very substance of Christianity. 

Four-fifths of Georgians are divided be- 
tween the Baptists and Methodists, and they 
are running a race for first place. ‘*The 
door of the Church is opened” often, and few 
spiritual or moral impediments are in the 
way. The result is inevitable—an unspiritual 
membership with intense sectarianism. 

The Episcopalians and ‘‘ Christians” are 
both preaching Christian union, but in all 
cases it is an inside (of themselves) union. 
Southern Presbyterians preach such a rigid 
predestinationism and so conscientiously re- 
frain from all utterance against public vice or 
for good government that they are not in the 
race. They are dying out except in the large 
towns. 

Propositions for union with kindred North- 
ern denominations make a poor showing. 
Southern Baptists will not recognize ‘‘ alien 
baptism ” (baptism by any but a Baptist min- 
ister) and fight the very few Baptist churches 
that recognize it. This and the Negro are 
enough to prevent any very close union with 
Northern Baptists. Southern Methodists dif- 
fer widely from the Methodist Church in the 
North in methods and customs—and there is 
the Negro! Southern Presbyterians cannot 
endure Northern Presbyterian theology or 
general liberality—and there is the Negr«! 
The union of Cumberland Presbyterians with 
Northern Presbyterians meets many obstacles, 
but will prevail. The union of Methodist 
Protestants, United Brethren and Congrega- 
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tionalists meets a few objectors, but the peo- 
ple and ministers generally welcome it gladly. 

I am now in my eighth year as pastor in 
Georgia, and have a wide acquaintance with 
the state, but I never heard of but oneinstance 
of pulpit exchange between ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations, and that was between 
a United Brethren pastor and a Congrega- 
tionalist. 


CHAPTER 3. SIGNS OF PROMISE 

But there are signs of promise. The Y. M. 
C. A.and Y. W.C. A. are progressing rapidly 
and bringing individual Christians together in 
practical work. The great Chapman meetings 
had the co-operation of the churches of At- 
lanta, and a beautiful spirit was manifested— 
with exceptions. Thereisa growing tendency 
to union effort in the larger towns, but more 
than three-fourths of the churches of Georgia 
never had a part in a union effort of any kind. 

The ministers of Atlanta have an associa- 
tion based on a creed prepared in 185t which 
excludes many. The weekly denominational 
meetings will not adjourn for the monthly 
general meeting; hence it is meagerly at- 
tended. A small weekly paper called The 
Christian Union has been maintained for 
several years by the efforts of one man. 
A Unity Club in Atlanta uvites about a 
dozen ministers. It has included one Baptist, 
two Episcopalians, two Methodists, one South- 
ern Presbyterian, one Cumberland Presby- 
terian, one ‘‘ Christian,’’ one Universalist and 
Unitarian, one Jewish Rabbi and one Congre 
gationalist. It isthe subject of intense ani- 
madversion by outside ministers. 

A few Christian Endeavor Societies among 
the Southern Presbyterians, ‘‘ Christians ”’ 
and Congregationalists work together beau- 
tifally in real Christian unity. 

If there are other signs of unity, I know 
them not. 


CHAPTER 4. UNITY IN THE SOUTH 


xeorgia leads the South in Christian unity, 
excepting only Florida, which is only half 
Southern. 


Federation between Two 


Methodist Denominations 


THE GROWING HARMONY OF THE ONCE ESTRANGED NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CHURCHES 


BY JESSE BOWMAN YOUNG, D. D,, CINCINNATI, 0O., 
Methodist Pastor 


The growth of a fraternal spirit and the 
progress made through federative methods in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and its sister 
denomination, from which since 1844 it has 
been separated, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, are matters of significant 
import, well worthy of the consideration of 
all who rejoice in the unity of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. At the close of the Civil War the two 
denominations were widely sundered. The 
mother Chureb, by action of its General Con- 
ference in 1848, had refused to enter into fra- 
ternal relations with the new organization in 
the South, and the litigation necessary in 
order to determine certain property interests 
and the legal status of the Southern Church 
made the feeling on both sides intensely bi- 
ter. Until 1869 no communication passed be- 
tween the two denominations. In that year 
the two boards of bishops exchanged letters, 
thus breaking the ice and preparing the way 
for interchange of fraternal relations. The 
larger Church sent in 1874 three fraternal 
delegates to bear greetings to the Southern 
General Conference, and from that year on 
both sides of the line the policy thus begun 
bas been continued. A commission was also 
authorized by both Churches, and this body, 
meeting at Cape May, N. J., in 1876, agreed 
upon a basis of fraternity and co-operation, 
involving what had been in dispute among 
partisans, the question whether the ‘‘ Church 
South,” was really a legal ecclesiastical organ- 
ization. At the sessions of the Methodist 


Ecumenical Conference, held in London, 1881 
and 1901, and in Washington in 1891, the two 
formerly estranged Churches were tied by 
still closer bonds of mutual acquaintanceship 
and love. 

In recent years extraordinary progress has 
been made in the direction of a better under- 
standing and an economical use of ministerial 
and other resources. Through the joint action 
of both Churches a ‘“‘common hymnal” has 
jast been published, a common order of wor- 
ship has been adopted, and a common cate- 
chism also, in two grades. A rule has also 
been passed by both General Conferences pro- 
viding that in any place in the country where 
either Church is doing the work of Methodism 
the other Church shall not erect a church 
building or organize a society until the bishop 
haviog jurisdiction in the case of the work 
proposed shall be consulted and his approval 
obtained. 

This law makes it impossible for a zealous 
pastor, backed by an “‘enterprising’’ presid- 
ing elder, to enter a town where the sister de- 
nomination is already doing effective work, 
and plant a rival society. It is taken for 
granted in this law that the ‘“‘bishop in 
charge,” being the disinterested and final 
authority, will not consent to the organiza- 
tion of a new charge, unless the reasons are 
such as will bear the fullest and the most com- 
plete scrutiny. Other policies, looking toward 
a wise use of the forces of the two denomina- 
tions have been put into effect. A joint pub- 
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lishing house has been established by the mis- 
sionary societies of the Churches in question 
at Shanghai in China; a college has been built 
in Oklahoma under the combined auspices of 
the two Churches; a seminary in Kentucky is. 
carried on in like fashion, and in the latter 
state other educational plans, looking toward 
federative economy of administration, are 
proposed. 

In Missouri, where the Southern Church 
has about 100,000 members and the other 
branch about 80,000, the situation has in many 
places for years been lamantable. In scores 
of towns in that state two rival Methodist 
churches have carried on, sometimes by the 
aid of missionary funds, a starveling life, em- 
bittering each other and the community by 
their prejudices and their partisan rivalries. 
At last a better day has dawned. Each con- 
ference in the commonwealth has appointed 
a fraternal commission, the joint body in each 
case having full power to act. In several 
instances already a mutual adjustment of the 
work has been made, whereby one denomina- 
tion has withdrawn from a town where the 
other was well entrenched, the membership 
uniting to form one compact organization, 
while the other church has “returned the 
compliment ’’ in a community where the eccle- 
siastical status of the two bodies had stood in 
reverse order. This work has been done in 
good feeling, and with tact and skill. In due 
time the forces of Methodism in Missouri will 
be unified, in so far at least as a co-operative 
spirit and a wise use of men and means are 
concerned. It is farther agreed on both sides 
that steps should be taken to promote a more 
facile interchange of ministers and members. 
It would be a good thing, we believe, were 
ministerial transfers to occur frequently be- 
tween the two churches involved in this 
matter. 

As to organic union—that is still beyond 
ourken. No plans looking definitely toward 
itarein vogue. If it comes in our day it will 
come because it is the natural, inevitable, 
Providential ordination that these two great 
Christian bodies, with a common heritage of 
polity and doctrine and spirit, with a com- 
bined membership of four-and a-half million, 
and with a brotherly relationship which has 
already made them essentially one, shall finally 
recognize their solidarity by legal action which 
shall make them organically one forevermore. 





Among the Seminaries 
CHICAGO 


The forty-seventh year of Chicago Seminary 
opens with the largest accession of new instuctors 
ever received at one time. Prof. C. A. Beckwith 
has already won the confidence and interest of the 
students in his conduct of the department of system- 
atic theology. Dr. F. W. Guusaulus has captured 
and enthused his classes by the practical and in- 
spiring way in which he teaches the art of preach- 
ing. The emphasis of his work is placed upon in- 
dividual drill and constructive criticism, supple- 
mented by the example of the grezt preachers. 
Prof. F. W. Ellis, whose effectiveness and popularity 
at Washburn College intrenched him in the hearts 
of faculty and students, is warmly welcomed to the 
fellowship of the seminary building where he re- 
sides, and is rendering valuable service in teaching 
Hebrew and Old Testament interpretation, Prof. 
C. W. Votaw of the University of Chicago ably fills 
the New Testament department for the year, and 
inspires interest by his painstaking and exacting 
scholarship. Prof. Hermann Obenhaus, a graduate 
of the seminary, effectively re-enforces the German 
department. Prof. E. T. Harper, after a summer 
abroad, resumes work much refreshed. Professor 
Scott will return from extended travels in Europe 
and the East in time for the next period. 

The registration of students so far includes 
twenty-two Seniors, twenty-five Middlers, thirty- 
four Juniors, four Graduate Students and seven- 
teen in the institute courses, 101 in all. 

Among special addresses enjoyed at the sem- 
inary conference have been Prof. H. L. Willett’s on 
Popular Interpretation of Biblical Scholarship, Dr. 
David Beaton’s on The Spiritual] Interpretation of 
Life, and Mr. John Graham Brooks’s on The Theory 
of Tainted Wealth. G. T. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The Evolution of a Bible School 

A remarkable change has taken place in the 
Bible school during the pastorate of Dr. Cad- 
man, due to the co-operation of the school 
officers, and the prudential committee and 
trustees of Central Church. Mr. Herbert 
Brush, son of the former superintendent, with 
his workers, made a thorough study of other 
schools as well as their own field. One year 
was spent in studying plans, and results show 
a tremendous gain over last year. The enroll- 
ment has risen from 877 to 1,709, which in- 
cludes a new home department of 239. The 
three departments have grown to nine, includ- 
ing a teacher’s training class under an expert. 
Formerly the International lessons sufficed for 
the whole school. Now special Bible studies 
based on the International are used in the be- 
ginners’ and primary departments, each under 
a trained kindergartner. The junior and inter- 
mediate sections use the International. Inthe 
senior division lessons are optional, and classes 
are encouraged to take systematic courses of 
Bible study under trained leaders. Whereas 
there were no special school organizations, 
there are now five, of which three have at- 
tained local fame: the Central Club for Young 
Men, the Boys’ Club and the Orchestra of fifty 
instruments. With valued athletic reputation 
and prizes, many circles of the King’s Guild 
for social and benevolent work by the girls, 
and splendid music by its own members, 
naturally a strong svhool spirit has developed, 
and is bound to grow. The exact business 
methods of the school include covering the his- 
tory of a scholar’s life there from the moment 
he enters, making it difficult to drop out of 
membership. The spiritual foundation of all 
is tested by the fact that sixty-nine from the 
school entered the church on confession, as 
compared with thirty-eight the year before. 


Dr. Conrad in Brooklyn 

The Brooklyn Congregational Club was 
largely attended Oct. 23 at the opening of its 
new season under the energetic guidance of 
its new president, W. Winans Freeman. The 
excellent quartet of South Church provided 
a fine musical program. The chief speaker 
was Dr. Arcturus Z. Conrad, now acting as 
pastor in charge of the South Reformed Church 
on Madison Avenue, Manhattan. Dr. Conrad 
is well known to Brooklynites, owing to his 
pastorate of the Ainslie Street Presbyterian 
Church, when his 9x. neighbor at Ross Street 
Presbyterian was lev. Archibald McCullagh. 
Dr. Conrad’s two years’ of world-wide travel 
have restored his health. His topic, Under 
Bright Skies in Many Lands, was treated in 
his usual interesting manner. 


Manhattan Association 

The annual meeting of this ministerial body 
was held at Central Church, Brooklyn, with 
Dr. Cadman. Dr. Charles Herald of Bethesda 
Church was elected moderator, in part, as a 
testimony to the worth of his eighteen years’ 
hard service in a trying district. Mr. Cox of 
Bethany Church, Manhattan, was elected for 
a fifth term as secretary and treasurer. Dr. 
Cadman delivered a brilliant address in the 
morning on England from the Inside, discuss- 
ing in turn the political, naval and military, 
educational and religious phases of that coun- 
try’s condition and probable development. 
On the religious situation he gave a valuable 
presentation of the theological status and the 
practical evangelism being carried on. Dr. 
Cadman said that an official of the House of 
Commons had told him that the next election 
would probably result in the largest vote ever 
given against the party in power, and that few 
of the present members would return. In the 
afternoon Dr. Lyman read a paper on the 
Method of St. Paul in the Book of Romans, 
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which was keenly appreciatedby his listeners, 
among whom were Professors McGiffert and 
Rockwell of Union Seminary. It was one of 
the great utterances of Dr. Lyman’s long ca- 
reer as a pulpit-force. 

The program closed with a discussion on the 
question, Should Unitarians be Invited to the 
Inter-Church Conference on Federation? in 
which several leading members took part, 
Rev. W. C. Stiles, an editor of the Homiletic 
Review, opening the debate. There was prac- 
tically unanimous sentiment as to the Chris- 
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tianity, nobility and service of Unitarian 
churches in the community; but because of 
the splendid attempt of the conference com- 
mittee to accomplish something toward the 
great goal of Christian unity and because of 
the present constituents of the conference, it 
was not deemed practicable to interfere with 
present arrangements by formulating any sert 
of a resolution or protest. Ten new members 
were elected, making the largest membership 
in the association’s history, one hundred less 
one. SYDNEY. 





State Meetings 
Rhode Island 


The place of meeting was auspicious as the 
golden day, and the unusually large attendance 
was doubtless in part inspired by a wish to 
see the new edifice of the Free Evangelical So- 
ciety, Providence. Those who came to admire 
went away to praise, for the building, thrown 
open with unstinted hospitality, called forth 
loud plaudits for its harmonious tints and 
perfect acoustic properties. No less appre- 
ciated were the cooking abilities of its lavish 
hostesses. 

The conference had pitched the note of its 
expectations high, banished all business to 
minutest corners and seated itself at the feet 
of its Lord to learn the new evangel for whose 
preaching Mr. Dawson and his confréres are 
apostles. The Holy Spirit settled, brooding, 
upon the assembly; a breeze straight across 
from Keswick seemed to blow in through the 
purple glory of the windows. The program, 
except the evening address, was in charge of 
Rhode Island ministers, and right royally did 
they respond to the summons. 

Rev. J. E. McConnell had been eagerly an- 
ticipated, as this was his first appearance be- 
fore the conference since his installation over 
the pastorate of Union. He proved no un- 
worthy successor of the eloquent Dr. Nutting. 
Indeed, his address on Spirituality as Taught 
and Exemplified by Christ warmed the whole 
assembly up to the degree of fervor which 
later glowed at white heat. He found the se- 
cret of the soul of Christ in his self-renuncia- 
tion, world-wide love and trust in his Heavenly 
Father. Just here a reporter of the secular 
press was heard to ejaculate, *‘O, this is 
goin’ to be dead slow; there ain’t no politics 
in it.”” But the conference turned to listen 
gladly to Rev. C. M. Whittelsey, who intro- 
duced a half hour of devotional meditation on 
The Holy Spirit the Source of Spirituality. 

Then came an old-fashioned testimony meet- 
ing, when one by one men leaped to their feet 
to voice the craving for a baptism from on 
high. On the practical side the discussion 
was well represented by a quotation from Rev. 
Samuel Eliot, ‘‘We Unitarians have turned 
from fighting Calvinism to fighting commer- 
cialism,” and by Rev. J. H. Yeoman’s demand 
that the conference turn to at once and “‘ twist 
the head off of sin’’; on the spiritual side by 
Archibald McCord’s declaration that ‘* Chris- 
tainity is having power to give away,” and his 
prayer that our Congregationalism, ‘‘inde- 
pendency gone mad,”’ arise to united effort. 

The second session carried on the impulse 
of the morning with a zest doubled by the talk 
at tables. Perhaps it was the breath of the 
West which blew so freshly through the as- 
sembly; for while Mr. McConnell was the only 
representative of Oberlin College in the morn- 
ing, the afternoon program was full of them. 
Rey. F. J. Goodwin, who had wisely guided 
the discussions so far, was replaced by the 
breezy M. L. Williston, whose long pastorates 
at Davenport and Chicago have stamped the 
West right into him, while Owen, Woodworth, 
and Berle either graduated from under or mar- 
ried into the Oberlin faculty and Christy spent 
many years in Cleveland. The conference 
was fortunate, too, in its leaders of devotion, 
as Rev. Messrs. Dean, Norris and Woodworth 


East and West 


helped to keep the tone of the meetings up to 
the high plane of the start and finish. 

The theme of Rev. W. M. Owen of the 
Beneficent, What the Church Can Do, proved 
rich in suggestiveness. He pleaded fora larger 
unity of action, a rejection of outworn stand- 
ards of thought and morals, and a vital touch 
on the life of the people of the streets, dwelling 
on the possibilities of institutional work for 
the poorer classes. 

Rev. A. B. Christy had not been speaking 
a whole minute before the outstretched repre- 
sentative of the daily press awoke to the con- 
sciousness that there was ‘‘somethin’ doin’ 
in the politics line.”” It was politics—this con- 
sideration of ‘‘ what the state can do,’’ but 
politics set on fire by love for the lost souls 
of the Sheepfold. The speaker arraigned the 
dullness, sloth, lukewarmness of the average 
Rhode Islander to the government of his own 
state, raised a sorrowful laugh as he detailed 
the woes of a Providence clergyman who, dis- 
turbed by Sunday evening rowdies, was sent 
in turn to the policeman, the sergeant, the 
chief, the chairman of a committee, the mayor, 
the boss, “‘ until at Jast the boss told the mayor 
and the mayor told the chairman and the 
chairman told the captain and the captain 
told the sergeant and the sergeant told the 
policeman and the policeman told the rowdies 
—and the parson possessed peace.” But after 
the interlude of fun, Mr. Christy brought his 
audience back to the solemn duties of citizen- 
ship, to the possibilities of a state which shall 
become ‘a schoolmaster to compel attention 
to the teachings of Christ.’”” Mr. Farren led 
the assembly to consider the central purport 
of the day, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.” 

Dr. A. A. Berle proved in the evening a 
revelation to those who had chiefly known 
him hitherto through Boston papers as a 
clever commentor on American political exist- 
ence. His text was Haeckel’s recent well- 
known protest against those ‘‘ three supersti- 
tions,”’ belief in the personality of God, the 
immortality of the soul and the freedom of 
the will. ** The authority of God,” cried he, 
““ean be understood only by those who have 
a vigorous and living understanding of his 
personality.” With that unflinching declara- 
tion thrown into the face of modern material- 
ism ringing in its ears, the conference un- 
folded its various garments, learned with sur- 
prise that it had begun to drizzle without and 
in meditative mood separated to its several 
homes. Sete Ee 


Nebraska 


Two features peculiarly related to one another 
gave the meeting marked interest and significance. 

The association met not only to discharge its 
usual duties but to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of organization of the entertaining church. 
In 1885 Rev. Harmon Bross, just released from a 
twelve years’ pastorate at Crete, came to Chadron 
as general missionary of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety for northwest Nebraska. He and his de- 
voted wife settled in a house which is described as 
a piano box plus a packing ca<e, and began the 
planting of Congregational churches in the region 
just opened by the extension of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad. Their first work was to 
put up atent and organize a church in their home 
town. This little school planted amid the confusion 
of frontier conditions has so thriven that it now has 
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a good church and parsonage, a $1,000 pastor, and 
this year contributes over $50 to the society which 
watched over its feeble years. 

The other feature alluded to was the announce- 
ment made by the man under whose care this 
ehurch was founded, that next May he must ask 
release from the duties of home missionary super- 
intendent. This decision, while a surprise to most 
of the association, was felt to be justified. Dr. Bross 
is vigorous, able to distance most of his younger 
brethren in any sort of race. But after forty years 
in the ministry, a man dare not presume himself to 
possess the reserves of vitality necessary for the 
long j »urneys which fall to the lot of a Nebraska 
missionary superintendent. Dr. Bross has for some 
time felt this and has finally persuaded his fellow- 
workers to accept his view. Next May, therefore, 
will mark the close of almost twenty-one years of 
notable service to the general interests of the State, 
six as missionary for the northwestern section, fif- 
teen as superintendent. The association will then 
express with some fullness its estimate of his service. 
At this meeting it could only record in resolutions 
of warm regard, its sense of obligation and its sor- 
row in prospect of losing this honored leader. 

At Dr. Bross’s suggestion, a special meeting of 
the State Home Missionary Society, was called in 
Lincoln on Forefather’s Day to consider the for- 
warding of state self-support and to choose anew 
superintendent. Itis hoped that a large gathering 
ean be secured. The Lincoln Congregational Club 
will follow the conference with a Forefathers’ Day 
program. 

It was also decided to hold a special meeting of 
the State Association with First Church, Omaha, 
next May, to celebrate the semi-centennial of the 
founding of Nebraska Congregationalism and in con- 
nection with it another special missionary society 
meeting to decide as to assuming independence, 

Within a few weeks three pastors have passed 
from earthly service. Rev. R. N. Graham of Blom- 
field and Rev. J. M. Brown of Butte died in the 
prime of their young manhood; Rev. Gilbert Rin- 
dell of Arlington in ripeness of years. These 
deaths, with an unusual number of recent remov- 
als, leave us with a long list of vacant pulpits. 
Twenty men could be set at work at once. 

For over a year the Nebraska Conz7regational 
News, conducted for twenty-four years by Rev. H. 
A. French, has suspended publication for lack of 
financial support. The injury to our state work 
has been patent. The association decided to au. 
thorize the advisory board to launch a new paper, 
guaranteeing $300 from its treasury, if needed, 
toward expenses of the first year. The board has 
already considered the matter, and if it prove 
feasible to begin a new paper, will publish a six- 
teen to twenty-page monthly, in magazine form, to 
be known as Congregational Nebraska, and to be 
furnished in church clubs at twenty-five cents a 
copy. It is a source of keen regret that Mr. French 
finds it impossible to continue the News, which has 
rendered invaluable service to our state work. 

The association spent two hours in a visit to Chad- 
ron Academy, one of the four Congregational acad- 
emies which, with Doane College, make up our 
denominational educational plant. 

In the little academy chapel, teachers, students, 
ministers and delegates gathered for an hour of 
fellowship. It was a unique company. The stu- 
dents, with their strong, mature faces, listen with 
keen interest. They come from the lonely ranches 
and little towns scattered over the 137,000 square 
miles which form the academy’s territory, unvexed 
by a competitor. Their opportunities have been 
few, but they are full of purpose and ambition. 
Few of them are in school except at a sacrifice. 
We shall hear ‘from them as the years go by. In 
the company are the principals of all the academies, 
the president and two of the faculty of Doane Col- 
lege. Former students are here and there. Old 
scenes are recalled, old friendships renewed. Some 
one notes that coeducational institutions are good 
matchmakers. President Perry observes that he 
recalls no divorces among matches made at Doane 
College. An address is made by the man who 
twenty-five years ago began Franklin Academy. 
Since 1886 he has been serving and building up 
churches which nobody else wanted to lead. He 
will leave alegacy, butnotofmoney. Thenayouth- 
ful minister assures the Chadron students that he 
is their grandfather because he brought up his 
classmate, their principal. The association re- 
turned to its work wishing for some way to lift f:om 
the academy its load of debt and enable it to realize 
its large possibilities of service. H.C. H. 


Colorado 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting was held in 
Plymouth Church, Denver, Oct. 17-19. It was pre- 
eeded by a Ministers’ Institute, filling two days, 


held in the parlors of First Church. The purpose 
of this institute, as indicated in programs of pre- 
vious years, has been to consider recent epoch- 
making books in the fields of philosophy, thevlogy 
or economics. Discussion of these books and the 
problems they present has been fruitful and in- 
spiring. 

This year the topics considered concerned prac- 
tical questions of the ministry. Such themes as 
The Minister: as a teacher; as a messenger; a8 & 
witness, The Sources of Sermons, Truths to be 
Emphasized, The Minister in His‘ Personal Work, 
and His Life of Faith. Campbell Morgan’s Evan- 
gelism was reviewed. The question of The Church 
and Socialism was handled in a broad, suggestive 
way. Dr. Cross, twenty-five years ago home mis- 
sionary superintendent for Colorado, captured the 
conference with an admirable paper on Hymns as 
Creeds. On the whole, the iustitute was on a lower 
intellectual level than in the past, but for that very 
reason it may have ministered to the greater num- 
ber. 

The association proper enjoyed the delightful 
hospitality of Plymouth people. The churches ofthe 
state were well represented. Evangelism was de- 
servedly prominent in the opening sessions. Presi- 
dent George of Chicago Seminary spoke in the in- 
terest of Christian Leadership in State and Nation. 
Mr. Don O. Shelton represented the New York office 
of the Home Missionary Society. Rev. J. K. Browne 
of Harpoot spoke for the American Board. Other 
topics considered were Home Missions in Their 
Local Applications and Needs, The Gospel and Its 
Administration, The Heart of the Gospel, Its Ade- 
quacy for Our Age, The Inspirational Church. 

In accordance with the recommendation of our 
National Home Missionary Society, a State Home 
Missionary Society was organized and trustees and 
officers were elected. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, there has taken place during the past 
few months in the religious and secular press an 
earnest discussion of the ethical questions involved 
in the solicitation and employment of money for 
religious enterprises from those who have amassed 
great wealth by means which contradict the funda- 
mental principles of the gospel; 

Resolved, That leaving all personalities out of 
consideration, we welcome this discussion as a con- 
scious and healthful effort on the part of our churches 
to attain a higher ethical standard ; 

That we express our sympathy with every well- 
directed effurt looking to the freeing of the Church 
of Jesus Christ from the charge of mammon-wor- 
ship, and the allying of the Church with every move- 
ment for sucial justice; 

That we urge anew upon our churches and min- 
isters consideration of the ethical questions in- 
volved in the accumulation of money, and its em- 
ployment in the work of the kingdom of God. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the munifi- 
cent hospitality extended to the association and of 
the prevailing spirit of fellowship. Whatever of 
criticism there might be applies equally to most 
of our associatiGnal gatherings: too many themes 
considered ; too little time given to each one or for 
discussion; the evident avoidance of themes which 
could provoke discussion and difference of opin- 
ion. Harmony at all costs seems to be our watch- 
word, even if to secure it we ignore many burning 
questions of our modern world and our modern 
thought. H. H. W. 


Southern California 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Association 
of Southern California was held in the beautiful 
new edifice of First Church, Pasadena. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith and his people are as adept in showing 
hospitality as in locating and building a new church. 
Dr. H. T. Staats of North Church was moderator, 
Judge C. E. Harwood of Ontario, assistant moder- 
ator. The meeting had a quality all its own, for 
it marked a growing denominational consciousness. 
Without emphasiziog peculiar privileges to which 
we are heir, and making us high church Congrega- 
tionalists because thankful that we are not as 
other churches, this association confronted us with 
the challenge of opportunities. We became good 
Congregationalists as we felt the weight of our 
world responsibilities. 

The presence of many officers and members of 
the American Board, fresh from the meeting at 
Seattle, infused unusual missionary enthusiasm. 
Parts of three sessions were devoted to consider- 
ing our responsibility for the 75,000,000 in foreign 
lands who must learn of Christ through Congrega- 
tionalists alone. The secretaries rendered inspir- 
ing service, Dr. Judson Smith gave an address on 
the Crisis in Missions, Dr, J, L. Barton surveyed 
the whole field and Mr. Hicks represented the home 
department. Rev. William M. Zumbro of Madura, 
India, Rev. Henry G. Bissell of the Marathi Mission 
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and Miss Emily Wheeler, formerly of Harpoot> 
fired enthusiasm by their personal knowledge of 
the work and devotion to the cause. At another 
session Dr. F. K. Sanders and Dr. Thurston of 
Boston, with Rev. William J. Tate of Higganum, Ct., 
gave their impressions. 

Aggressive plans for home missionary work 
showed further denominational consciousness. A 
state Co-operating Home Missionary Society was 
organized. A vigorous movement was inaugurated. 
to bring the work to full self-support in 1908. Su- 
perintendent Maile and Rev. G. E Soper of Pomona 
discussed the home missionary outlook. Superin- 
tendent Harrison of Northern California told the in- 
spiring story of how the Northern Association came 
to self-support. Southern California is preparing. 
to follow the lines of home missionary reorganiza- 
tion suggested at the meeting held last spring in 
Springfield, Mass. 

If we are to meet our denominational duties the 
young people’s societies must be more perfectly 
trained in denominational methods. The visit of 
Mr. Harry Wade Hicks was of value not only to the 
association but to the larger cities where he spoke. 
The wisdom of the Board’s young people’s depart— 
ment was attested. At Baltimore, in connection 
with the Christian Endeavor Convention, a Congre- 
gational Christian Endeavor Union was organized. 
That action served as a suggestion and a committee 
was appointed to organize a Southern California 
Congregational Ghriatian Endeavor Union to meet 
with the State Association. Similar local unions 
should meet with the local associations. In this. 
way our young people will be trained in the use 
of denominational machinery. Twice a year they 
will have opportunity to study the work intrusted 
to Congregationalists. Mr. Von Ogden Vogt, inter- 
national secretary of Christian Endeavor, was asked. 
to speak on the Endeavorers as the pastors’ back- 
ers. His address showed the purpose of Endeavor 
leaders to increase denominational consciousness 
as well as interdenominational fellowship. 

The same overtone was heard in a call to better 
work for religious education. Dr. Sanders not only 
gave an address which acquainted us with the new 
head of the Sunday School and Publishing Society 
but led us to consider the possibilities of far-reach- 
ing advance. Rev. Albert Palmer, assistant pastor 
of First Church, Redlands, read an able paper on 
The Duty of the Church to the Sunday School, 
which The Pacific prints in full. Rarely has a 
young man brought so great a contribution to an 
association meeting. 

Symposiums on Our Smaller Churches and on 
Methods revealed the same striving. A discussion 
on Evangelism, and an address by President Gates- 
on Pomona College strengthened the call to more 
alert activity. The presentation of our Congrega- 
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tional benevolences was free from the perfunctori- 
ness so often seen and contributed to momentum 
of interest. This remarkable session of the asso- 
ciation closed with a characteristic address by Dr. 
Meredith which sent pastors and delegates back 
to work their churches with a wider vision of re- 
sponsibilities. The Congregationalists of Southern 
California are growing into a more vital denomi- 
national consciousness and devotion to denomina- 
tional duty. W. H. Dz 





Important Anniversaries 


Centennial at Dennysville, Me. 


This Congregational church celebrated its hun- 
dredth anniversary Oct. 24, 25. The historical 
address was given by Rev. Charles Whittier, for 
thirty-one years pastor. Rev. Messrs. C. J. McCully 
and H. F. Harding, who were present at Mr. Whit- 
tier’s ordination forty-five years ago, made brief 
addresses. Professor Sewall of Bangor Seminary, 
grandson of old ‘‘ Father Sewall” who organized 
the church a hundred years ago, gave interesting 
reminiscences of his grandfather’s experiences 
Other addresses were by Rev. Messrs. C. D. Crane 
of the Maine C. E. Union and Charles Harbutt, sec- 
retary of the State Missionary Society. A poem 
was read by Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, great grand- 
daughter of the first deacon of the church, and 
granddaughter and daughter of succeeding dea- 
cons. An individual communion service was pre- 
sented to the church by Mrs. Frank W. Spaulding 
of Clifton Springs, N. Y., daughter of Dr. J. H. 
Stearns, second pastor. The centennial exercises 
were held in connection with the Washington County 
Conference, which was well attended and of unusual 
interest and profit. Vv. 


Seventy-five Years of Conference 
Life 

Middlesex Union Conference, having rounded out 
three quarters of a century, held its fall meeting 
with the Congregational church in Ayer, Mass., 
Rev. L. E. Perry, pastor, and reviewed the seventy- 
five years. The church was weil packed—so well, 
indeed, that the walls could not withstand the pres- 
sure, and with a crash that startled every one the 
floor sank about six inches. Every one was nervous, 
but the pastor held them in good control, and with 
a few calm words succeeded in allaying the excite- 
ment. The audience quietly and slowly passed out 
of the different doors, and every one felt relieved 
when the last person went out. The audience im- 
mediately filed into the Unitarian church near by, 
and after singing ‘‘ Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow,” the business was resumed and completed. 
The conference voted to tax its churches for the 
expense of repairing the church, as it had just been 
repaired at considerable cost and placed in appar- 
ently perfect order, and the people felt that they 
thad been taxed to the utmost to meet the expense 
of remodelling. Therefore it seemed wise fur the 
conference to assume the cost of repairs, caused 
by the sinking of the walls while the audience 
were assembled. 2. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 6, 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Rev. M. Angelo Dougherty: 
subject, Effective tre aching. Open discussion, 

UNION CONFERENCE Of Congregational Churches of 
Boston and Vicinity, Old South Church, Boston, 
Wednesday, Nov. 8, at 2.30 and 7 30 p.M. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, thirty-eighth annual 
meeting, Park Street Church, Boston, Nov. 8, 9 

NATIONAL speeence OF CHURCHES, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 15-20. 

Wom MAN'S on OF MISSIONS ae MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall. 11 A. M., every Friday 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McKlveen, leader. 

STATE MEETINGS 
Alabama Convention, Pheenix, Nov. 8 








Connecticut, Bristol, Nov. 14-16 
Georgia Convention, Thomasville, Nov. 16-19 
Marriages 





THOMAS—COTTON-—In Brookline, Mass., Oct. 24, by 
Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Rev. Reuen ‘thomas, D. D., 
pastor of Harvard Church, Brookline, and Miss Lydia 
Cotton. 

MOTHER’S SLEEPLESS NIGHTS. 
Little Daughter Suffered with Eczema 
for Two Years Until Cured 
by Cuticura. 

“My little girl had been suffering for two years 
from eczema, and during that time I could not get 
a night’s sleep, as her ailment was very severe. I 
had tried so many remedies, deriving no benefit, I 
had given up all hope. But as’a last resort I was 
persuaded to try Cuticura, and gne box of the Oint- 
ment and two bottles of the Resolvent, together 
‘with the Soap, effected a permanent cure.”—Mrs. 
4. B. Jones, Addington, Ind. T. (Ade. 











Deaths 


1 for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
adauionat ine ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


one LLOCK—In Royalston, Mass., Oct. 18, Mary E. 


Bullock, beloved mother of Calvin Bullock of Deaver, 
aged 74 yrs. 


A Delicious Drink 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water In- 
vigorates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 


























Bible Commentaries 
No Longer Needed 


The language used in the American 
Standard Revised Bible is so perfectly 
plain, the meaning of every sentence 
is so clear to every reader, that with 
this edition it is no longer necessary 
to have a commentary or Bible 
dictionary. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


is the plainest translation 
of the Scriptures eve pro- 
duced. Revisers worked 
29 vears to perfect it, and 
it is now preferred by 
ministers and churches 
of all denominations. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickiy 

et from us, any style of the American Siandard 
Revised Bible you order. Prices. 35c. to $18.00, 
according to size and binding. (” We sell di- 
rect where booksellers will not supply 


Free—“‘The Story of tke 
Revised Bible’’ 


our 4o-page book, which tells why the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, with 
the name of your bookseller, will get you 
this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
39k East 18th Street, New York 
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Eruptions 


The only way to get rid 
of pimples and other erup- 
tions is to cleanse the blood, 
improve the digestion, stim- 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern begga ed pn one roof, in- 


cluding office esrooms, morgue, 
rooms apd chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


MNee BELLS 


The Oldest Bat nat dry in Ameri 
Only Finest. Mee nigbed Bell one ed Bells M Ma. > 

















B iscen Pilgrim Press hopes that the public in its 
mad scramble to get copies of “‘ St. Abigail of 
the Pines” for Christmas gifts will not forget The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest, which is to come out 
in a beautiful new edition in limp leather. Over 
sixty thousand copies of this remarkable little book 
have been sold, and the demand is increasing. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press 1sescow si. cosrox 








14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicage 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


Main Entrance, 48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


Table Talk 


Our collection of Tables 
all sizes, shapes and prices. 


prices down to the 
level. 

The engraving 
planned for a small library. 


shows a 


includes 
Handling 
them in immense quantities, we bring 
lowest possible 


The top 
measures 28 by 42 inches; there is a 
drawer the full size of the table-top. 


Table 





In Solid Oak $18.00 


Library Desk, 1 large drawer, 2 small 
drawers, Mahogany, $28.00. Golden 


MAME Bagias an ho evendanuadsniceas $21.00 


Oak Reading Table, round top, 5 
tapered and fluted legs, with shelf for 


Library Desk 
Solid Mahogany, 5 drawers, brass 
trimmings, curved legs..........- $42.00 


Oak Library Desk 
4 feet long, 1 full width drawer, 2 


short drawers..........2..2.+e00+ $25.00 


books or papers............++++++ $22.00 


Library Table, oblong top, rounding 
corners, 1 drawer, solid Mahogany 
throughout, no veneers used. Curved 
legs with top carved and claw feet. 


Shelf for books...,............+- $58.00 


Mahogany Desk, 4 full width 
drawers with brass handles and locks, 
short curved legs, lid supported by 
neat brass slides. Over the writing 
bed are two small drawers, 4 pigeon 
holes and 2 shelves.............. $34.00 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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Woman’s Work for Home 
Missions 

Park Street Church, Boston, is used to good 
meetings, but it is safe to say that none are 
more enjoyable than was the annual meeting 
of the W. H. M. A. of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island held there Oct. 25 with large 
attendance. 

We have heard it said that the devotional 
exercises of ministers’ meetings are usually 
held “‘on the steps.””’ The women—well, as 
comparisons are odious, we will say simply 
that they come inside, and the effort which 
the women make to be present at the little 
service of prayer and song is noticeable. 

Reports began encouragingly with the words 
of Miss L L Sherman, home secretary, stat- 
ing that all pledges have been met despite a 
small legacy loss, and Miss Anna P. Moore, 
secretary for young people’s work, who re- 
ported new bands of young workers waiting 
only for leaders. This point needs emphasis: 
plenty of y.unog hands—no older heads. 

Miss Lizzie D. White, as treasurer, gave ac- 
counting of work done by the association to 
the amount of $5,000, divided, for the most 
part, among our five Congregational Home 
Missionary Societies. In the reorganization 
the office of young people’s secretary has been 
dropped and a new oftice created, that of field 
secretary, a position filled by Miss Miriam L. 
Woodberry, who has just returned from visit- 
ing seventeen mission stations. We shall re- 
member her story of Edgar, the missionary’s 
little son of fourteen, who got supper and 
washed dishes for ten ministers, leaving his 
mother free to attend conference, and who for 
‘* years and years never had a firecracker be- 
cause the June salary didn’c get paid till July, 
and there wasn’t any left over.’’ She told 
of home and foreign work joining hands, as 
a cultivated Greek gave his time and strength 
to the needs of a small Western college. Miss 
Woodberry saw, felt and understood with clear 
eyes and a warm heart, and she expects now 
to tell of her experiences before the auxiliaries. 

This home missionary work is of necessity 
closely allied with educational forces; witness 
two presidents of women’s colleges, Miss Haz- 
ard and Miss Woolley, as vice-presidents, en- 
abling them to inspire those who are later to 
carry these burdens. Also, upon this pro- 
gram were two heads of missionary institu- 
tions of learning, President Campbell of Pied- 
mont College, Georgia, doing a great work for 
the white young people of the South, and tell- 
ing with pride that Piedmont ranked second 
in a recent state educational exhibit. His plea 
was for the poor whites—not alone the “‘ choco- 
late frosting on the layer cake of black and 
white.” The other was President Fenenga of 
Ashland Academy, Wisconsin, a brave, dead- 
in-earnest, impassioned man, himself seven 
years a cowboy, and knowing what it means 
**to have your first chance when you are 
twenty-one.”” Coming from a needy region, 
witha million and a quarter of people and t wice 
the area of New England, small wonder that 
with tears in his eyes he told of turning away all 
but one in six of the picked boys and girls of 
the region willing to scrub for this, their one 
chance, so often of necessity refused. 

Mrs. Firman spoke for federation—a na- 
tional organization to unite into closer interest 
the little scattered, lonely auxiliaries of the 
distant states, such an organization as the for- 
eign work has had for years. 

The closing addresses on topics of general 
interest were by Dr. McGee Waters of Brook- 
lyn and Rey. Albert P. Fitch of Boston. Dr. 
Waters paid a beautiful tribute to the old New 
England meeting house and its learned minis- 
try. *‘ Our problem,” said he, ** is how to take 
America as she is, with all her sins and follies, 
and make her, as the fathers prayed, the king- 
dom of God.” Mr. Fitch spoke of the motive 
as the secret of success, and his plea for the 
high and true and spiritual motive effectively 
closed a day of great helpfulness. G. pb. G. 
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Rugby Foot Ball Free With Our Boys’ 
Derby Suits at $5.00 


This suit, its style, the excellent quality of the fabric and the 
manner in which they are made, will prove without a doubt to the 
minds of parents that the same garment cannot be duplicated else- 
where at the extreme low prices quoted. They come in double- 
breasted, Norfolk and three-piece styles, made from the best 
serges, cheviots and fancy Scotch mixtures, in all the new fall 
shades. We guarantee them not to rip and of perfect fit. Sizes, 
7 to 17 years. Our garments for boys and youths most notably 
excel all other ready-to-wear lines in the little touches of distinc- 
tiveness imparted by experts engaged in the fashioning of boys’ 
and youths’ apparel for this department. One Rugby Foot Ball 
FREE with each Derby Suit at 


$5.00 






































Tailor-Made-to-Measure 


Dresses for Little Girls 


*“*The Maiden’s Pride’”’ 


(Registered) 


It was a new and radical departure 
for us to announce the making of Little Folks’ Dresses to measure, but the 
quick response you made encourages us to go a step farther and enlarge the 
scope of this exclusive branch of service—henceforth we will include still finer 


dresses up to as high as $20 each. The entire price range now is 7.50 to 20.00 


The Thirty 
E-cclustve French Models 


We show cannot be found 
elsewhere—the cloths are particular selections, especially correct for the model 
of dress that parents desire to have tailor-made for their little girl of 4 to 14 
years. Full provision has been made to deliver dresses quite unlike the 
multitude of kinds that are generally shown. 

But aside from the greater 
satisfaction with the fit of the finished dress, there is the added charm of 
making such selection from exclusive materials as the particular occasion 
may call for. 

An experienced tailoress 
to take measurements is always in attendance in the Little Folks’ Department 


on the third floor. 


Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston. 
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for 10 years or more, is greater 
than 6% simple. Interest on 
mortgages, bonds, and most 


other investments, is never 
compounded. 

Our loans are made upon the best class of New 
York and Suburban Real Estate—to home-buyers, 
who pay us interest and part of the principal each 
month, which is in turn re-invested. 


Our Patrons are Protected 


by assets amounting to almost two million dollars. 
We have never paid less than 5‘/ per year on sav- 
ings intrusted to our care, distributing to holders 
of our certificates profits amounting to nearly 
three-quarters of a million dollars, while mate- 
rially adding to our surplus. 

Our business is conducted under 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 
by whom it is examined each year. 


“hey 6% Per Year “3S. 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. 
Your money is always subject to your control if 
required for other purposes. START NOW. 
Earnings begin as soon as your money is received, 
and are mailed you by check semi-annually, or 
compounded, if desired. 

Our clients include many prominent clergymen, 
professional and busi men in every State of 
the Union—some, doubtless, in your locality—to 
whom we are privileged to refer you. They heart- 
ily indorse our methods. 

Assets . = $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits : $150,000 
Write for particulars 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 
and LOAN CO. 

12 Times Building, Broadway 
New York City 


























THE STATISTICS OF COCOA IMPORTATIONS 
SHOW THAT IMPORTATIONS OF CHEAP (LOW 
GRADE) BEANS HAVE INCREASED ALMOST 
50% AND IMPORTATIONS OF HIGH GRADE 
BEANS HAVE DECREASED. 


WE HAVE USED AND 
ARE USING THE SAME 
QUALITY OF BEANS 
AS ALWAYS: 

THE BEST ONLY- 





DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS ~~ 
QUALITY & PRICE REMAIN THE SAME 


’ 


COCOA. 


WITHIN THE REACH 
OF ALL. 


WITH 








SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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Winter Vacation Trips to 


JAMAICA 


The Gem of the West Indies 
REGULAR WEEKLY SAILINGS 
by the steamers of the 
ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
LOWEST FIRST-CLASS RATE 
To JAMAICA, $20. 00, including 

berth and meals 
23 DAYS CRUISE, v isiting ports 
in Jamaica, Colombia and Costa 
Rica, $125.00, including berth 
and meals. 
For further particulars apply 


HAMBURG-AM ERICAN LINE 




















Bos t. 
Philadelphis, 1229 Walnut St. 
San Francisco, 

401 a gm ‘Bt. 
St. Lou 
901 ‘Olive St. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BEACH, DAVID N., president Bangor Seminary, de- 
clines call to Wakefield, Mass. 


BOUGHTON, CLEMENT A., Chicago, Ill., to New 
London, Wis. Accepts. 
BREED, REUBEN L., Menomonie, Wis., to Fort 


Dodge, Io. Accepts, after four years’ service. 

BUELL, LEWIN F., 8. Norwalk, Ct., accepts call to 
Woodfords Ch., Portland, Me. 

CAMPBELL, HOLLIs A., Seymour, Ct., to E. Hard- 
wick, Vt. Accepts. 

CLARK, CHESTER M., Plymouth Ch., Kansas City, 
Kan., to Smith Center. Accepts. 

CoNLEY, HENRY W., Stonington, Me., to Monson. 
Accepts. 

CONRAD, ARCTURUS Z, formerly of Old South 
Ch., Worcester, Mass., accepts call to be co-pastor 
of Park St. Ch., Boston, with Dr. Withrow. 

CUMMINGS, ARTHUR G., Andover Sem, to First 
Ch., Middleboro, Mass. Accepts. 

DIXON, SARAH A., formerly of Tyngsboro, Mass , 
to associate pastorate of Trinitarian Ch., Lowell. 
Accepts. 

EATON, Epw. D., pres. Beloit Coll., Wis., accepts 
renewed call to North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt., to 
begin work Jan. 1. 

EDWARDS, LELAND A., Winthrop, N. Y., to Yar- 
mouth, N. 8. Accepts. 

GREGORY, JAS. C., Gorham, Me., accepts call to 
Millinocket. 

GRIFFITHS, Rev. Mr., of Wales, does not accept 
call to Lawrence St. Ch., Cincinnati, O. 

JupD, HUBERT O., Grandin, Mo., to Hiawatha, 
Kan. Accepts. 

KNOPF, FRANK E., lately of Cheyenne, Wyo., ac- 
cepts call to Austin, Minn. 

LAWRENCE, JOHN A., Deer Isle, Me., to Tremont 
Ch., Southwest Harbor. Accepts. 

MOORE, JOHN K., New Haven, Ct., to Central Ch., 
Orange, Mass. 

NASH, FRANK J., Kingston, Mass, to Chepachet, 
R. L., after five years’ absence, where he was 
formerly pastor over six years. Accepts. 

NEWTON, J. Epw., to Jewett City, Ct., in connec- 
tion with graduate work in economics at Yale. 

OLMSTEAD, NIRUM P., formerly of Alba, Mich., to 
Farmington, Io. Accepts. 

PINKERTON, HENRY M., Cass Ch., Anamosa, Io., 
to New Lisbon, Wis. Accepts. 

PRESTON, BRYANT C., Osage, [o., declines call to 


Third Ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

RoGERS, C. WELLINGTON, S. Bristol, Me., to New 
Gloucester. Accepts. 

ScHoti, L. E., to McMurray, Clear Lake, Big 


Lake and Montborne, Skagit Co., Wn. 
Scott, GEO., Wisner, Neb., accepts call to Leigh. 
WILLIAMS, EVAN R., Arcade, N. Y., to Grand 
Ledge, Mich. Accepts. He will also supply the 
Oneida Presbyterian Ch. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BRADLEY, DAN F., i. Pilgrim Ch., Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 24. Sermon, Pres. H. C. King, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. C. W. Carrull, Drs. J. G. Fraser, 
W. H. G. Temple, R. W. McLaughlin and C. W. 
Hiatt. 

DERRICK, THOS. H. (Lic.), o. Saybrook, O., Oct. 
24. Sermon, Rev. W. H. Woodring; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Barnett, R. 8. Lindsay, B. R. 
Long. P. E. Harding, D. W. Bailey, C. W. Cain 
and F. S. Converse. 

EPLER, Percy H., i. Adams Sq. Ch., Worcester, 
Mass. Addresses by Rev. C, A. Dinsmore, D. D., 
on The Prophet as a Thinker, and by Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton on The Prophet as a Leader; other 
parts, Rev. J. E. Dodge, Rev. A. W. Hitchcock 
and Dr. Archibald McCullagh. 

LADD, GEo. E., i. Pawcatuck Ch., Westerly, R. I., 
Oct. 25. Sermon, George Washburn, D. D., «x- 
pres. of Robert Coll.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. H. Lyon, 8S. M. Catheart, J. E. MeConnell, 
A. E. Krom, F. H. Decker, J. G. Dutton and J. O. 
Barrows, D. D. 

McKINNON, NORMAN, i. Cliftondale, Mass., Oct. 
26. Sermon, Rev. Daniel Evans; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. G. H. Johnson, G. W. Owens, C. 
H. Mix, Nicholas Van der Pyl, A. J. Covell and 
Dr. D. 8. Clark. 

SMITH, E. LORNIE, o. Lake Preston, 8. D. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. A. M. Asadoorian, E. W. Jenney, 
Z. H. Smith and F. Lang. 


Resignations 


BoYER, VIRGIL, Garrettsville, O. 

CLARK, CHESTER M., Plymouth Ch., Kansas City, 
Kan., to take effect Nov. 15 

DUNNELS, A. FREDERIC, Calvinistic Ch., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., after a six years’ pastorate. 

EATON, Epw. D., presidency of Beloit Coll., Beloit, 
Wis., to take effect the middle of November. 

GREGORY, JAS. U., Gorbam, Me. 

McInTosu, CHAS. H.. Worthington, Minn. 

RoapuHouwsgE, J., Garafraxa and Belwood, Ont., to 
pursue studies at Queen’s Coll. 

WILSON, EDWIN P., Woodfords Ch., Portland, Me., 
after a pastorate of 17 years. 


Stated Supplies 


BERRY, GEO. R., Ciacinnati, O., at North Fair- 
®Bmount Ch., same city, till Jan. 1. Rev. Lawrence 
wW. Mahn, the former pastor, has accepted an ap. 
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pointment by the Cincinnati Juvenile Court as 
police officer for truant boys and girls. 
Personals 

SHAEFFER, GRANT L., at a farewell reception 
tendered by West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., was 
given a purse of $50 and a set of silver tea and 
dessert spoons, with other gifts in gold and silver 
from the C. E. Society, Mrs. Shaeffer being 
generously remembered. 


American Board Personals 
APPOINTMENTS 
FINGER, Miss EstHER, Muscatine, Io., Oct. 24, 
fiancée of Dr. Alden R. Hoover, who has been ap- 
pointed to the Western Turkey Mission. 
TALLMON, Dr. SUSAN B., Berkeley, Cal., 
to the North China Mission. 
COMMISSIONED FOR SERVICE 
GATES, Miss EpITH, Thomaston, Ct., to the Marathi 
Mission, India, Oct. 29. 
DEPARTURES 


MALTBIE, Miss EsTHER T., from New York, 
Oct. 13, to her station at Samokov, Bulgaria. 


Oct. 31, 


Continuea on page 652. 











“What a pity, he was not 
insured.” What will his family 
do? You hear the above very 
often, and later you see the 
mother go out to work and the 
children leave school with half 
an education. 

Is it right to neglect your 
most urgent duty of providing 
for the future of those dependent 
on you? 

If you live, an Endowment 
policy will be a means of saving 
money for your own future as 
well. 


y ai OF 
hi. GIBRALTAR 





DON’T DELAY! 


Fill out ard mail coupon today. 


The 


Prudentia 


INSURANCE CO. of America. 


Incorporated as a stock company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F.DRYDEN, « 










cs) 
President. & Without 
< committing 
: < myself to any 
Home Office: s action I shall 
be glad to receive 
4 
NEWARK, sO / free, particulars and 
N. j- ae of Endowment 
olicies. 

< ec ccccccecesscscoecescccescoovccccecees 

” 
NE. siscontncacccdilgusibalouen ALZE-vereeees 
AGATESS «00000002 ce cccccorcccccccscconescosousccscccece 
OeCR PAB R o2ceceie sa scccccssssecsesesseenion Dept. 59. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 651.) 


ARRIVALS 


BAIRD, Miss AGNES M., of Samokov, Bulgaria, ar- 
rived in New York Sept. 11. 

CURRIE, Rev. and Mrs. WALTER T,, of Chisamba, 
West Central Africa, arrived in Boston O ‘t. 23 

WEBSTER, Mrs. MARION M., of Bailundu, West 
Central Africa, arrived ia Boston Oct. 3. 


Local Revival Interest 


De Ruyter, N. Y., Rev. F. G. Webster. Union 
evangelistic meetings for three weeks began with 
conversions, and interest deepened until nearly 
sixty had decided for Christ. A pumber will join 
the Congregational church at next communion. 
The meetings were in charge of Rev. S. H Osborne, 
the “ Drummer Evangelist,” Mr. H. B. Andrews, 
a wealthy Syracuse merchant, assisting. 


Clubs 
OCTOBER MEETINGS 


Essex, MAss., at Salem. Dr. Chas. M. Sheldon 
read an unpublished story entitled, His Christmas 
Gift. 

FALL RIVER, MASs., First Ch., Ladies’ Night. Ad- 
dress by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton on The Church 
in Modern Life. 

LINCOLN, NEB , Plymouth Meeting House, Dr. J. E. 
Tuttle on The Successors of the Pilgrims. 

MILWAUKEE, W1s., Grand Ave. Ch., Prof. Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin on Supreme Conditions 
of Living. In the forenoon President King ad- 
dressed the students of Milwaukee-Downer Coll., 
and in the afternoon the Congregational Minis- 
ters’ Meeting. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., Wilde Memorial Chapel, Dr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie on The Religion of a Man of 
Letters. 

RHODE ISLAND CLUB, at Providence, Trocadero 
Hotel, Dr. Jas. L. Buckley of New York ; topic, To 
Its Limits. Rob’t W. Burbank was elected pres- 
ident 


Union Movements 
ANDOVER, MASS —A suggestive—if not unique— 
feature in interdenominational life was a union 
meeting of the Andover churches on a recent Sun- 


day evening as a farewell to Rev. A. T. Belknap, | 


five years pastor of the Baptist church, now called 
to Providence. Rev. F. R Shipman of South Ch, 
Rev. F. A. Wilson of the Free Ch., President Day 
of the Seminary Ch. and Rev. Frederic Palmer of 
Christ Ch. (Episcopal) attested in their addresses 
not only their appreciation of the retiring pastor, 
but a delightful state of unity and co-operation 
among the churches of the town. 

CASTANA, lo.—An effort is being made to unite 
under one charge this Congregational church 
and the Mapleton Presbyterian. 

FRESNO, CAL.—This church, of late pastorless, and 
the Methodist South of the same town, whose 
building was recently burned, have been worship- 
ing together, the Methodist pastor preaching to 
the united congregations, 

MERRIMAC, MAss.—Father Wm. F. Powers, on 
closing his priestly labors with the Nativity 
Parish (Catholic), gave a dinner, Oct. 17, to 
the local clergy, at the rectory. Congregational, 
Methodist, Catholic and Baptist ministers brought 
greetings and the fraternal feeling found expres- 
sion in this resolution, presented by Rev. J. W. 
Flagg of the Congregational Church: “ We, the 
ministers of Merrimac, desire to express our deep 
regret at the departure of Rev. Fr. Wm. F. Powers 
from our town. We have learned to esteem him 
as a map of high moral ideals and as a fellow- 
worker with us in efforts to keep the saloon from 
our midst, and to create a stronger temperance 
sentiment. We bid him Godspeed as he goes, and 
wish him abundant success in his new field.” 

PETERSHAM, MAss., Rev. P. R. Crowell. A pleas- 
ant feature of the summer work was the cordial 
fraternal relation between resident Copngrega- 
tionalists and Episcopalian summer visitors, who 
joined heartily in worship. A communion service 
was held once a month, the Episcopal form being 
used, and Rev E. L. Rousmaniere, D. D., rector 


of Grace Ch., Providence, conducting the service. 


On his last Sunday here Dr. Rousmaniere Saeene | 
and the Episcopal form of service was followed. 





In expressing his appreciation of the courtesy, h 
said that he believed the cause of church unity 
was advanced more in this way than by conven- 
tions and platforms. 
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At the regular communion | 


service (Sept. 3) Rev. Mr. Hooper, an Episcopal | 


minister of Cambridge, preached and assisted in | 


administering the sacrament. Both these clergy- 
men worshiped with the Congregational church 
throughout the summer and, with guests of other 
denominations, showed their interest in practical, 
substantial ways. 

RANDOLPH, VT., is considering the suitability of 
placing the meeting house of the Christian chureh 
on the same grounds with its own. 


Anniversaries 


WATFORD, UNT., Rev. Matthew Kelly, Oct. 29, 30. 
Preacher, the former pastor, Rev. J. P. Gerrie of 
Stratford. 

WEBSTER City, Io., Rev. J. O. Thrush. Fiftieth 
celebrated Oct. 29-31, with sermon by the pastor, 
historical sketch, reminiscences and greetings 
from the Ministerial Union and local churches. 

WORCESTER, MAss., Salem Sq, Rev. J. A. Hult- 
map. Twenty-fifth, observed with a week of serv- 
ices, including sermon by the pastor, a union 
meeting of the local Swedish Temperance Feder- 
ation and an address by Rev. Albin Johnson, 
missionary at Yakutat, Alaska, among the Es- 
kimos and the Thlinkets. 


Dedications 


EssEX, MAss., Rev. E. A. Lathrop. 
house of worship rededicated, with sermon by 
the pastor and historical address by Rufus Choate. 


At prayer meeting, the sermon preached at the | 


dedication in 1793 was read. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu., First, Rev. H. M. Jones. $65,- 


000 three-manual pipe organ, built by Lyon & 
Healy, dedicated Oct. 22, with addresses on When 


the Old Organ was New, by United States Senator | 


Burrows, then. choir master, and on When the 
New Organ is Old, by the pastor. Erie De la 
Maitre, a Kalamazoo boy, now organist of New 
England Ch, Chicago, presided at the organ. 
Auditorium repaired and redecorated during 
year at cost of $4,000, practically pledged. 

SKOWHEGAN, ME., Island Ave, Rev. B. B. Merrill. 
New parlor, Oct. 20. Oiher social rooms have re- 
ceived hard wood floors and fresh paint. 
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What Is “Kettle Rendered Pure 
Leaf Lard”? 


healthy pigs, unmixed with other fats. It 


a considerable pereentage of water in the 


among New England cooks for three gener- 
ations. Look for the name on the pail, and 
take no substitute. Sold by all first-class 
dealers, and made only by 


It is lard made from the clear leaf of 


is lard rendered, or ‘tried out,” in an open 
kettle, just the way it has been done in New 
England country homes since old Colonial 
days. Much modern lard is rendered in 
steam jacketed, enclosed kettles. This means 


lard, which greatly impairs its shortening 
qualities. Squire’s Kettle Rendered 
Pure Leaf Lard is really ‘‘ pure leaf” 
and “‘ kettle rendered.” That is why a much 
smaller quantity will do the work in cook- 
ing, and why this lard has been the standard 
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Religious Teaching in State 
Universities 
IMPORTANT CONFERENCE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


BY REV. J. F. LOBA, D. D., EVANSTON, ILL. 


The installation Jast week at Champaign of 
Pres. Edmund J. James as president of the 
University of Illinois, called together a score 
of university and college presidents, a host of 
representative churchmen and many men dis- 
tinguished for their service in industrial, po- 
litical and social circles. But that which 
interests us especially was the conference 
called by President James to consider the 
state of religion in universities and colleges. 

As most of the universities of the West are 
state institutions, no provisions under the law 
can be made for the religious education of 
their students. In the University of Illinois, 
for instance, are over 3,000 young men and 
women without religious instruction, save such 
as may be given by individual churches or 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. 

The conference first discussed the question, 
What religious education may the state uni- 
versity undertake? It was maintained by 
some that the state university might within 
the provisions of the law teach the history, 
philogophy and psychology of religion merely 
as a branch of secular education; others be- 
lieved that even these terms would be debarred 
by the law of the state. Our Catholic friends 
insisted that the religious instructi »n of Catho- 
lic students should beleft to the resident priest. 
Others maintained that the churches should 
each be represented by a church house, home, 
or chapel, somewhere on the university 
campus, to care for the children of its own 
faith. A third class urged that the university 
itself was Christian, and the most potent re- 
ligious instruction was, after all, the influence 
of Christian teachers in the classroom, even 
though they did not use text-book or give le2- 
tures on strictly religious subjects. 

It was encouraging to observe the serious 
tone with which all parties recognized the need 
of religious training as the only safeguard for 
the character of the individual and the safety 
of the state. Another encouraging fact was 
the uniform courtesy and even cordiality with 
which members of the most widely divergent 
faiths treated each other. With the exception 
of the ecclesiastical coloring of thought which 
betrayed the particular affiliations of the 
speakers, no difference could be observed 
in the matter or manner of the addresses. 

Congregationalists were well represented 
by such eminent men as President King of 








BARGAINS IN 
MEDICINE. 
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that she was not going to 
buy Scott’s Emulsion any 
more because it cost too 
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Scott’s Emulsion cost less by 
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less care in making it, too. 
If we did, however, Scott’s 
Emulsion wouldn’t be the 
standard preparation of cod 
liver oil as it. is to-day. 
S@OTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, New Yerk. 
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Oberlin and Prof. John Henry Gray of 
Northwestern University, who agreed that 
whatever instruction could be given must, 
first of all, be “‘ real, rational, vital and not 
institutional.’”?’ With the exception of the rep- 
resentatives of the Catholic Church there was 
almost entire unanimity on the need of some 
kind of religious training for the students. 
To accomplish this, various methods were 
suggested. It was suggested that manses or 
chapels could be established where each 
church could care for the youth naturally be- 
longing to it; that some one large building 
could be erected, equipped with chapel, read- 
ing and social rooms, and served in turn by 
representatives of the different faiths; and 
that influence could be brought to bear to in- 
troduce into the curriculum of the university 
such forms of religious instruction as might 
be permitted by the laws of the state. 

This situation has aroused great interest 
among the Methodists, Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians, and has led them to take 
steps to meet this great need. The Congrega- 
tionalists, at their last state meeting, had 
appointed a committee to recommend some 
plan of action. The Synod of Illinois, in ses- 
sion in Champaign at the time of this reli- 
gious conference, at once went forward and 
voted to appoint a man, at a salary of $2,500, 
and an assistant, to establish themselves 
upon the campus and make the acquaintance 
and seek the religious nurture of Presbyterian 
youth. The Methodists have taken similar 
steps; while the Episcopalians, we were in- 
formed, had already established a chapel. 

Taking into consideration the general recog- 
nition of the need of religious training in the 
universities, the general consent that the states 
cannot provide such training, it becomes 
evident that the burden must be rolled upon 
the churches; and there remains only the 
question whether the churches can do it sepa- 
rately or unitedly to the greatest advantage. 
It would seem, as was eloquently set forth by 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, that ‘‘a 
most unfortunate spectacle would be presented 
by a cordon of sectarian chapels planted 
around the entire university campus”; on the 
other hand, that it would be quite feasible to 
establish some general hall where that spirit 
of fraternity could be exhibited, which would 
itself be a lesson in the grace of Christian 
charity and the beauty of Christian comity 
and co-operation. 

Just how this problem will be solved, it is 
too early to say; but there is no doubt that 
representatives of churches present were thor- 
oughly aroused to the situation and will re- 
turn to their conferences and churches to 
bring about some action—concerted if possible, 
but individual if necessary, to meet this great 
need. 


The Situation at Vine Street 
Church, Cincinnati 


Rev. Herbert A. Bigelow of Vine Street Church, 
Cincinnati, declines call to a Uuaitarian church in 
Minneapolis, and remains on condition that the 
historic church be sold, a new edifice built to em- 
body his socialistic ideas, its denominational name 
changed, an assistant pastor secured and only one 
Sunday service required. 

The diversion of this grand old church and its 
property from evangelical work is perhaps the most 
couspicuous fraud perpetrated on our denomination 
in the lasttwenty-five years. If Congregational pol- 
ity has no remedy for such wrong, civil law should 
make such wholesale robbery impossible. The prop- 
erty to be diverted from the purpose for which it 
was given is by the Jatest conservative estimate 
valued approximately at $100,000. D. M. P. 


How sweet and gracious, in even common 
speech, 
Is that fine sense which men call courtesy! 
It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 
And gives its owner passport round the globe. 
—J. T. Fields. 
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Your 
Christmas 
Expenses 


You can be as generous as | 
you like at Christmas, and 
all it will cost you will be a 
little systematic work be- 
tween now and then. 

Write to Tue Laptres’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
SaturDAY Eventne Post, 
Philadelphia, and find out 
all about it. 

After Christmas you can 
work some more; $500 a 
month is not too much to 
expect. 

No luck about it. It 
depends upon you, and the 
work is easy. 
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DAYLIGHT TRAIN SERVICE 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R. 


10 Solid Through Trains Daily via 
New York Central Lines. 


FAST, CLEAN, SAFE and COMFORTABLE. 


Best and latest equipment money can buy. 





on your money, in amounts of $100 and 

a O upwards. Business established in 1870. 

I offer a seven per cent. PREFERRED STOCK 

and recommend it as a safe and very desirable in- 

vestment, free from risk, and well suited to the con- 
servative investor. Special circular on request. 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, Soctow, mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
EOPLE were especially interested to see St. 
Abigail of the Pines, by the author of “ The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest,’ because it was Mr. 
Knight’s first appearance in a new line of literary 
work—fiction. The publishers (the Pilgrim Press) 
are gratified at the instant recognition which the 
book has won for itself on its own merits, for it 
takes an unusual book to successfully follow an 
unusual book. The charm of its atmosphere and 
beauty of its style (not to speak of the story itself 
at all) mark “St. Abigail” as an extraordinary 
piece of work. 
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In and Around Boston 


Congregational Churches of Greater Boston 

If the new union of our churches in the 
effort to promote the fraternity and growth of 
Congregationalism in this vicinity is still an 
experiment, it has proved a successful experi- 
ment thus far, and in many ways not displayed 
to the public. The next autumn session is to 
be held in the Old South Church, Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, Nov. 8. The election 
of moderator and commissioners will take 
place in the afternoon, with reports of the 
work done during the year, and it will be sure 
to be interesting to all who care what our 
churches are doing as a united body for Bos- 
ton. In the evening the subject will be Rally 
Cries and Campaign Measures for Boston Con- 
gregationalism, a popular meeting with ad- 
dresses by Dr. George A. Gordon and Dr. H. 
P. Dewey of Brooklyn. At that session the 
Old South Church ought to be crowded. 


A New Pastor at Park Street Church 

Last week Park Street Church extended a 
unanimous ecall to Rev. Dr. A. Z. Conrad to 
become co-pastor with Dr. Withrow. He 
promptly accepted the call, having already 
given it careful consideration. Correspond- 
ence between him and officers of the church 
was begun in the early summer while he was 
in England, where he has been supplying pul- 
pits for several months. Dr. Conrad will be- 
gin his labors about the middle of the present 
month, and expects soon to be installed. He 
has lately received calls to several churches 
in this country and to one in England, but 
believes he is most needed at Park Street, his 
conviction being emphasized by the hearty 
unanimity of theinvitation, cordially supported 
by Dr. Withrow. We shall later treat more 
at length this new and hopeful step of one of 
the most important historic churches in our 
denomination. 


The Young Men’s Congregational Club 


This club flourishes, grows and does busi- 
ness. Its first autumn meeting was held at 
Copley Square Hotel on the evening of Oct. 
23. Fourteen new members were proposed 
and the limit of membership is being ap- 
proached. Mr. Willis C. Goss of Melrose is 
president and a large contingent from that 
church belongs to the club. The program of 
the older club is pretty closely followed, with 
improvements. The supper is a palpable im- 
provement. The report of the Oatlook Com- 
mittee concerned matters of special interest to 
Congregationalists of Greater Boston. The 
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**T began to use Postum because the old kind 
of coffee had so poisoned my whole system 
that I was on the point of breaking down, and 
the doctor warned me that | must quit it. 

‘““My chief ailment was nervousness and 
heart trouble.: 

‘* Any unexpected noise would cause me the 
most painful palpitation, make me faint and 
weak. 

**T had heard of Postam and began to drink 
it when I left off the old coffee. It began to 
help me just as soon as the old effects of the 
other kind of coffee passed away. It did not 
stimulate me for awhile, and then leave me 
weak and nervous as coffeeusedtodo. Instead 
of that it built up my strength and supplied a 
constant v'gor to my system which I can al- 
ways rely on. It enables me to do the biggest 
kind of a day’s work without getting tired. 
All the heart trouble, etc., has passed away. 

“*T give it freely to all my children, from the 
youngest to the oldest, and it keeps them all 
healthy and hearty.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, 
ville,” in packages. 
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reception committee is in evidence through 
a neat unobtrusive badge which each member 
wears, bearing his own name, which he leaves 
on his departure to be called for at the next 
meeting. Members are exhorted to extend to 
one another and especially to new comers the 
‘*glad hand,” not effusively but discreetly. 
The nominating committee is after new mem- 
bers of the right sort, and makes substantial 
returns. 

The principal address of the evening was by 
Rev. R. H. Potter of Hartford. It answered 
practically the question, What can a young 
Congregationalist do for his pastor, his church, 
his denomination? It was a manly talk on a 
spiritual business plane offering suggestions 
which young men could appropriate and prac- 
tice. It was heartily appreciated. Young 
Congregationalists who would be useful and 
influential in their churches would do well to 
join this club. 


Young People’s Rally for Foreign Missions 

The size of the audience at the People’s 
Methodist Church last Saturday evening sur- 
prised many who had not realized what thor- 
ough work has been done on the part of a 
few leaders to strengthen interest in missions 
among the young people of the metropolitan 
district. Perhaps 1,200 of them were present, 
representing the three or four leading denom- 
inations. Rev. John Hopkins Denison pre- 
sided and the address was made by Robert E. 
Speer of New York, whose vindication of the 
success of the mission movement thus far and 
whose setting forth of what may be done dur- 
ing the next twenty-five years kindled the en- 
thusiasm of his hearers. He spoke with his 
customary directness, charm and force. One 
page of the program listed the mission study 
classes already started in the municipal dis- 
trict with their respective leaders and the 
books being studied. 


Welcoming New Residents to Boston Churches 


A notable mass meeting, for men only, was 
held last Sunday afternoon at Tremont Tem- 
ple, under the auspices of the Boston Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, of which Dr. McE\veen 
has been president three years. Eighteen 
hundred young men attended and responded 
enthusiastically to the addresses. The princi- 
pal speakers were Rev. Albert P. Fitch of 
Mt. Vernon Church, who proved a good sub- 
stitute for President Pritchett, and Mr. Guy 
Ham, Assistant United States District At- 
torney, who gave a strong talk on The Young 
Man asa Citizen. Each attendant was given 
a card blank with place for name, former and 
present addresses and church preference. The 
union has organized a calling committee of a 
hundred members to follow up these young 
men, and they will not be allowed to feel that 
they are strangers in a strange city. 


Help the Consumers’ League 


The Consumers’ League had an able and 
earnest representative at the last’ Ministers’ 
Meeting in Prof. Katharine Coman, who has 
the chair of political economy at Wellesley 
College. She characterized the work of the 
league in general as concerned with securing 
wholesome working conditions for producers. 
The league works along three lines. First, it 
wages war against the sweat shops, condemn- 
ing ‘‘cheap and nasty goods” and identifying 
those made under good conditions. Fifty- 
seven factories through New England and the 
Northern States are now allowed to use the 
Consumers’ League label, and it appears on 
coats, skirts and shirt waists, as well as 
women’s underwear. The league also works 
for the cause of pure food and drugs, and it 
is bending all its energies to induce the South- 
ern States to protect women and children in 
cotton factories. Her statements about child 
labor called out a number of questions, and 
the practical inquiry, ‘‘ What can we do?” 
was met with a plea to become members of 
the Consumers’ League and to use ministerial 
influence for molding public opinion among 
the Northern capitalists who control Southern 
mills. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Nov. 5, Sunday. David’s Lament.—2 Sam. 1: 

11-27. 

The nobler side of Saul’s character shines 
like sunlight through the mist in this ancient 
elegy. Note the source—this old, lost Hebrew 
song-book, the Book of Jashar—The Gazalle— 
from which David’s lament is quoted. Well 
is it for us if we can look, with David, on the 
nobler side even of our enemies and oppres- 
sors. So God looks, we must believe, and 
mourns for the ideal man who has never come 
to\birth in man’s choice of sin. The loving 
lament for Jonathan flows clear without re- 
serve or question. Let me be such a friend to 
my friends as Jonathan to David, O Thou who 
gavest Christ to be the loving friend of sin- 
ners. And by the indwelling of Thy Holy 
Spirit, let me grow up toward the measure of 
Thy thought and wish for me. 


Nov. 6. David in Hebron.—2 Sam. 2: 1-17. 
The death of Saul and his stronger sons let 
the old tribal jealousies flame out again. He- 
bron was the large town of Judah—Caleb’s 
town—and the natural capital. David brought 
up a tribe and not merely an army, for many 
of his six hundred had wives and children. 
These seven years were perhaps his happiest 
- time since the shepherd days. He had devo- 
tion from his own people and large anticipa- 
tions. And he was as yet unspoiled by the 
luxury of a wealthy court. 


Nov. 7. Abner’s Rebellion.—2 Sam. 3: 1-21, 

The strong man of the house of Saul was 
Abner. His defeat did not end his ambition 
or the war. When he became disaffected and 
made terms with David, the house of Saul 
could not stand. Note the political impor- 
tance of the women. Abner’s taking Rizpah 
was open contempt of the king’s power and 
honor. [Compare 2 Kings 2: 13-25.] Michal 


was of importance to David because she gave - 


him some title to be Saul’s heir. She would 
have been happier, perhaps, if she could have 
stayed with the husband who wept to part 
with her. 


Nov. 8. Death of Abner.—2 Sam. 3: 22-39, 
David too had his strong man, Joab, whom 
he could neither spare nor like. There was 
not room enough in the kingdom for two am- 
bitious leaders like Abner and Joab. Note 








FOOD DOES IT 


Curious How Right Food Rebuilds 
Bedy. 


The benefits of the good, red blood made by 
Grape-Nuts food is described in a letter from 
Chicago: 

“*T was for years sadly afflicted with hem- 
orrhoids caused by constipation, which was 
the result of impure blood supplied by food 
not adapted to the needs of the body under 
certain conditions. My trouble extended to 
rectal hemorrhoids which greatly reduced my 
strength. A surgical operation gave me no 
relief and I was compelled finally to quit 
business. 

** Luckily, just when things were looking 
the blackest,.some one recommended Grape- 
Nuts food as a desirable article of diet, and 
I began (Dec. 1903) its use, and in a few 
months brought my health back to me. 

** The action of my bowels is free and regu- 
lar now, and this has brought relief from the 
hemorrhoids. At the same time a neurotic 
trouble which had been growing on me and 
which the doctors could never do anything 
with, has also disappeared. All this return to 
health I am free to say I owe to Grape-Nuts 
food.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
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the excuse of the blood feud. Joab killed 
Abner because he had killed his brother. Such 
a code of blood revenge still exists in some of 
the mountain regions of Kentucky. 


Nov. 9. The Death of Ish-bosheth.—2 Sam. 4: 

1-12, 

Intrigue and assassination were common 
incidents in Oriental courts when the king 
was weak and the dynasty decadent. It was 
not till later in his career that David de- 
scended to this level. Now he has short 
shrift for murderers. - 


Nov. 10. David King of Israel.—2 Sam. 5: 1- 

12. . 
We feel the power of David’s character in 
this call to the kingdom. Nothing less could 
have brought and held the jealous tribes to- 
gether. Between Hebron and the northern 
towns stood the Jebusite fortress of Salem— 
Melchisedec’s town—keeping the tribes apart. 
David captures it and begins the long and 
checkered history of Jerusalem. But remem- 
ber that the city has been in Jewish hands for 
less than half its history. 


Nov. 11. Wars of David.—2 Sam. 5: 17-25. 

David’s first great task was to subdue the 
Philistines who held the plains of the shore. 
Hiram, their commercial cousin at the North 
was his friend, so he was safe on that side. 
Note how entirely David treats God as a gov- 
erning partner in his wars. 





Our Readers’ Forum 





Summer Attendance At South End 


Churches 


In reply to the statement in The Congrega- 
tionalist and in several secular papers, that 
“church attendance during the past sum- 
mer had been unusually small,” I would like 
to give our experience at the South End, Bos- 
ton. Having spent most of the summers for 
twenty-one years largely in active church and 
Sunday school work in Shawmut Church, I 
am glad to be able to say that, so far as weare 
concerned, this statement is a mistake. Our 
attendance has been twice as large as that of 
any summer I remember. Our Sunday morn- 
ing service has been well attended and our 
Sunday school, especially in the primary and 
adult departments under efficient teachers has 
maintained unusual interest and good average 
numbers. The great gain has been at the 
evening services, both Sunday and Friday. 
At the latter we have uniformly used the 
large vestry. Formerly the small vestry or 
parlor would acsommodate the people. No 
sensational methods or radical changes have 
been introduced, but there has been a little 
more summer evening calling, a brief social 
after-meeting and good music. A friend inti- 
mately associated in our work attributes our 
summer success to the spirit of cheerfulness 
shown. 

Shawmut Chureb maintains its usual servy- 
ices the whole year. It believes in summer 
work, both social and religious. Though for 
several months its own people are away, Bos- 
ton is becoming more and more of a summer 
resort and even without conventions has had 
a large number of summer visitors from all 
parts of the.country. The fact that we com- 
menced our Sunday evening services with an 
attendance of fifty to seventy-five and this 
summer had one evening congregation of over 
a thousand suggests that there is a broader 
field than is sometimes realized. 

It is fair to state that careful inquiry among 
the churches of ali Protestant denominations 
in the South End goes to show that the past 
summer has been marked by increased at- 
tendance and interest in church work. 

Henry E. WARREN. 





In the last analysis Christianity is nothing 
more nor less than a great dear figure standing 
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NOBODY IS EXEMPT 


A New Preparation which Every One 
Wilb Need Sooner or Later 


Almost everybody’s digestion is dis- 
ordered more or less, and the commonest 
thing they do for it is to take some one 
of the many so-called blocd purifiers, 
which, in many cases, are merely strong 
cathartics. Such things are not needed. 
If the organs are in a clogged condition 
they need only a little help and they will 
right themselves. Cathartics irritate the 
sensitive linings of the stomach and 
—— and often do more harm than 
good. 

Purging is not what is needed. The 
thing to do is to put the fodd in condition 
to be readily digested and assimilated. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do this per- 
fectly. They partly digest what is eaten 
and give the stomach just the help it 
needs. They stimulate the secretion and 
excretion of the digestive fluids and re- 
lieve the congested condition of the glands 
and membranes. They put the whole di- 
gestive system in condition to do its 
work, hen that is done you need take 
no more tablets, unless you eat what does 
not agree with you. Then take one or 
two tablets—give them needed help, and 
you will have no trouble. 

It’s a common sense medicine and a 
common sense treatment, and it will cure 
every time. Not only cure the disease 
but cure the cause. Goes about it in a 
perfectly sensible and scientific way. 

We have testimonials enough to fill a 
book, but we don’t publish many of them. 
However, Mrs. E. M. Faith of Byrd’s 
Creek, Wis., says: 

‘“*T have taken all the Tablets I got of 
you and they have done their work well 
in my case, for I feel like a different per- 
son altogether. I don’t doubt if I had 
not got them I should have been at rest 
by this time.” 

H. E. Willard, Onslow, Io., says: ‘‘ Mr. 
White of Canton was telling me of your 
Dyspepsia tablets curing him of Dyspep- 
sia, from which he suffered for elght 
years. Aslam a sufferer myself I wish 
you to send me a package by return mail.” 

Phil. Brooks, Detroit, Mich., says: 
‘Your Dyspepsia cure has worked won- 
ders in my case. I suffered for years 
from dyspepsia, but am now entirely 
cured and enjoy life as I never have be- 
fore. I gladly recommend them.”’ 

It will cost 50 cents to find out just how 
much Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 
help you. Try them—that’s the best way 
to decide. 








Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely —no nauseous “‘repeat- 
ing.”” Neversoldin bulk. Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


tion. 














Schieffelin a, Company, New York 
OPIUMEZa 
a 
Eel (78, tacuenes 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 

Ready now for distribution. Single copies 
2 cts.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


Tbe Pilgrim Press 








with outstretched arms.— Phillips Brooks. 


New York BOSTON . Chicage 
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THE NATIONAL FAMILY PAPER. 


Ee ember of the family has a share in the entertaining and informing 
reaging which The Companion brings into the home every week. The 
fifty-two issues of the 1906 Volume will bring to the subscriber 


7 SERIAL STORIES | 250 CAPITAL STORIES 


which if published in book form would make seven || by the most entertaining of living story-writers : 
volumes worth $1.25 each. Stories of New England; Stories of the South; 
Stories of the Great West; Stories of the Moun- 


50 SPECIAL ARTICLES | tains; Stories of the Plains; Stories of the Sea; 


Stories of Town and Country. 








of the widest variety, contributed by men and 
women renowned for their achievements in the 

great professions. 1000 SHORT NOTES 
on Current Events and Discoveries in the Field of 


150 IN F ORMING PAPERS Science and Natural History. | 
by staff contributors, including the valuable weekly 2000 ANECDOTES 


article on hygiene and emergency treatment, the 
illuminating editorials on topics of public importance, Humorous and Character Sketches, Poems and 
the stories and articles for women, etc. Selections of Miscellany. 








Illustrated Announcement of the 1906 Volume sent with Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions this publication) with $1.75 for The Youth's 
Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1906 will receive 


F All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1905. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers. 
The “ Minutemen” Calendar for 1906, in twelve colors and gold. 
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